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NOTES 


In the Commons on Thursday Mr. Gladstone took 
some pains to show that the principle of graduated 
taxation involved in Mr. Goschen’s proposal to add 
one penny duty on the succession to real property 
of the value of £10,000 and upwards is fraught with 
peril, and that its practice may have very serious 
consequences. He was seconded by Mr. Childers, but 
the Budget had been accepted by the party in office, 
and Mr. Goschen’s resolutions were passed without any 
difficulty. The House then went into Committee of 
Supply, and after a good deal of acrimonious and unneces- 
sary discussion agreed to the Foreign Office Vote. In the 
course of the debate it was elicited that the Govern- 
ment do not propose to take action in Nyassaland, 
though they maintain the right of free navigation of 
the Zambesi for vessels flying the British flag. This 
appears to mean that the German Alliance holds, and 
that the German opportunity in East Africa is recognised 
as legitimate ; concerning which view of things we are 
like to hear more hereafter. 





On Monday night, in the House of Commons, Mr. J. 
Ellis moved the reduction of the Home Secretary’s salary, 
on the pretext of his inefficient performance of the duties 
of the office. Mr. Labouchere supported the proposal, on 
the more specific ground of Mr. Matthews’ conduct in 
connection with the Parnell Commission, and especially of 
his failure to dismiss Mr. Anderson. Mr. Morley followed 
the lead of Mr. Labouchere, a course which has long 
ceased to excite surprise or regret, though on this occa- 
sion he was even more malignant and violent than usual. 
Mr. Matthews and Mr. Balfour defended Mr. Anderson in 
spirited speeches. Mr. Anderson may have transgressed 
the letter of the regulations of the Civil Service by his 
letter to The Times ; but the provocation was more than 
human charity can bear. It is easy to understand why 
that now well-known letter should have caused no common 
degree of irritation in the leaders of the Opposition and 
especially in the Member for Derby. But upon the latter it 
may be retorted that it is his own fault. The attacks made 
on Mr. Anderson with reference to Le Caron’s papers 
were conspicuous for their bitterness ; and when it is re- 
membered that the person attacked occupies a position as 
a permanent Civil servant in which his mouth is _practi- 
cally shut, it may be also said that they were conspicuous 
for their cowardice and meanness. 


~ 


Mr. Batrour, Lord Spencer, and Mr. John Morley all 
spoke on Wednesday. Lord Spencer was feeble and 
apologetic as usual; and Mr. Balfour—who made 
some admirable points—was as usual plangent, daring, 
full of spirit, full of truth and soberness. The matter 
of Mr. Morley’s discourse (to the Gladstonians of Bed- 
ford) was on sugar and tyranny. Through sugar, he 
explained—if the Government be not thwarted in their 
atrocious machinations—will result the industrial ruin of 


2a 


Britain ; while tyranny, of a type for which no adjectives 
suffice, is proving the ruin of Ireland. When he passed, 
however, from our saccharine to our Hibernian troubles, 
Mr. Morley brightened up. The graceful definition of the 
late reign of terror in Ireland as ‘a small but moderate 
amount of disturbance,’ proves that he has not studied 
the style of Mr. Labouchere in vain. He further showed 
that Mr. Chamberlain had afforded a shocking example 
of tergiversation ; for had not that gentleman declared 
in 1885 that ‘coercion’ might be necessary at times, and 
does not he hold that it is necessary now? Also in 1885, 
when Mr. Gladstone acted and thought independently 
of Mr. Parnell, Mr. Chamberlain assailed Mr. Gladstone’s 
detractors. And yet in 1889, when Mr. Gladstone occu- 
pies the proud position of Mr. Parnell’s chief hench- 
man, Mr. Chamberlain says and thinks exactly what Mr. 
Gladstone said, and is assumed to have thought, in 1885. 
Mr. Morley’s arguments show the terrible danger a Glad- 
stonian runs who adopts the would-be logical style of 
controversy. He has shown that he can string together 
abusive epithets with some literary dexterity. It is not 
a very dignified nor a very convincing argumentative 
method ; but it is really the only one which Mr. Par- 
nell’s subordinates can follow. 





Tuere is a melancholy interest about the situation in 
Gweedore, which Mr. T. W. Russell has been describing 
in two timely letters to The Times. Gweedore is interest- 
ing because it illustrates in the most forcible manner the real 
causes of distress in Ireland, and the real causes of eviction. 
These evictions have not been caused by either the tyranny 
of the landlord or the dishonesty of the tenant. The rents 
were low, and the tenants well able and inclined to pay 
them. Some tenants, indeed, did pay, and, as regards 
the rest, the landlord went unusual lengths in his 
desire for a pacific settlement. But the curse of 
political agitation descended on the parish. A schem- 
ing priest, an ambitious curate, and one or two Members 
of Parliament arranged that these rents should not be 
paid. It was necessary to have a few more evictions, and 
once more rehearse the mock tragedy with which we 
are all familiar, There is absolutely no doubt that this 
was thrust upon the parish from without. The lay and 
clerical agents must be well pleased with their work. 
Murder, dishonesty, imprisonment, the breaking up of 
homes, the desolation of farms, such are the natural fruits 
of that fraudulent farce which Mr. Gladstone calls a 
national and patriotic movement. There are no doubt 
cases of real distress in Gweedore. That must happen 
wherever two human beings attempt to rear a family on 
land which would not support themselves. Mr. Balfour, 
however, is not responsible for the laws of arithmetic ; 
and no doubt these laws, being unjust, would at once be 
repealed by an Irish Parliament. 





Tue Lord-Lieutenant for Ireland has been somewhat 
sparing of speech [during his term of office. But last 
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Saturday night at a banquet given in Dublin by the 
President of the Royal College of Physicians he broke 
silence, and explained the reasons for his approaching 
retirement from office. Nothing but a sense of duty 
induced him originally to go to Dublin, and nothing but a 
sense of duty could have kept him at his arduous and 
thankless post so long. But much of the danger is over. 
The good ship of the Union has successfully surmounted 
the billows of lawlessness ; and, though we shall regret 
much the displacement of the figure-head, as Lord London 

derry calls himself, it cannot be denied that he has earned 
for himself a good right to devote some time to his private 
affairsin England. The Lord-Lieutenant went on to com- 
ment on the improved condition of Ireland, which could 
never have been brought about, he said, ‘ unless the heads 
of the Irish Executive received from every individual con- 
nected with the administration of Irish affairs the most 
loyal and hearty support.’ In particular, he paid a gener- 
ous tribute to the courage and ability of Mr. Balfour. This 
excellent and manly speech has, of course, provoked the 
execration of the Nationalist press. But it will be read 
with surprise and satisfaction by many who scarcely 
realised how admirably Lord Londonderry has performed 
his duties. They will observe with unfeigned pleasure 
that he proposes to deal with the Irish question on various 
public platforms in the autumn ; and will hope that the 
Ministry may get as capable a man as his successor. 





It looks as if Government were going to have some 
trouble over the Sugar Bounties Convention, and whatever 
be the result there is certain to be a stiff battle over 
the second reading of the Bill which Baron de Worms has 
introduced to give effect to the agreement recently come 
to. Among their own supporters, Free-Trade faddists, who 
regard the sound rather than the sense of their shibboleth, 
and malcontents generally are busy making mischief, and 
full advantage of their efforts will be taken by the regular 
(and irregular) Opposition. With the view of stirring up 
public opinian against the measure, it is darkly hinted that 
the importation of Swiss condensed milk, French choco- 
late, Russian toffee, and the like, when manufactured with 
bounty-fed sugar will be prohibited if it becomes law. 
Very probably this will follow, but it only shows how 
deadly is the blow which the Convention proposes to 
deal at the bounty system, and how certainly it will 
secure its end by practically closing all markets to the 
objectionable product. Government should decline to 
make the matter a party question, in which case the newly 
awakened interest of the official Opposition will probably 
dribble out of life. 





Tue Lord Advocate’s Local Government Bills have, on 
the whole, been favourably received by the county gentle- 
men. The memorandum issued by the Conveners last 
week did not impugn the principle on which the Bills are 
founded, and it has been generally acted on by_the sepa- 
rate Commissions. The suggestions made are all of a 
practical nature, relating to such matters as the constitu- 
tion of the new Council, the stereotyping of owners’ rents, 
the date of elections, and so on. There is a surprising 
unanimity on the subject. Kinross has distinguished itself 
by going far beyond the Bills, and demanding the complete 
solidarity of local government; Lanark by grumbling over 
the amount of debt which the owners have recently paid 
off. There are in the metropolitan county two jarring notes 
in the discussion. The first comes from Mr. Dundas, 
Convener of the County. Mr. Dundas has never under- 
stood these Bills, and it seems a pity that he should seek 
to minimise and even ridicule what everybody else regards 
as important and wholesome reform. The other discord is 
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that of party politics. Of course, the Lord Advocate’s Bills 
do not contain everything. But, as his Lordship recently 
explained in Bute, Bills must be framed with a view to pass 
through the House of Commons which contains Mr. Cony- 
beare and Dr. Tanner. We think that the constitution of 
the Parochial Board is a mistake, but otherwise the Bills 
are a most able attempt to deal with a long-vexed question, 





Tue result of the plebiscite in regard to the proposal 
to confer the freedom of Edinburgh upon Mr. Parnell 
has been a surprise to both the houses. Of the 42,971 
post-cards issued, 23,192 were returned, but 1704 were 
marked by the postal authorities as ‘gone, and 483 
were either altogether blank or spoiled through bearing 
irrelevant matter. The votes recorded were consequently 
21,005, and of these 17,808 were opposed to and 3197 
in favour of the proposal. It may be noted that the total 
poll was only 5839 under that in the plebiscite on the 
municipal buildings scheme, on which occasion the returns 
were naturally at their maximum, as the question was one 
which affected the pockets of the ratepayers. Of course, 
the Separatists will endeavour to minimise the result, as 
they tried to prevent the poll. But, as a matter of fact, 
the percentage of votes against the proposal in relation 
to the whole constituency is very much higher than 
that by which those who are the figure-heads of the 
movement in the Town Council were placed in their pre- 
sent offices. The so-called Liberal Associations have 
hitherto done such wonders with the name of Gladstone 
that they were evidently betrayed into the belief that 
they could do the same with any other. 





Mr. Rankin will have done good service if his new and 
deep passage into the river Zambesi holds water in the dry 
season as well as in the months of rain. As British Vice- 
Consul for Mozambique, he is well aware of the whole 
bearings of our case. The Portuguese have us at their 
mercy at Quillimane, by which all goods for Nyassaland 
must go. Now, if the ‘open Zambesi,’ so often insisted 
upon by our Foreign Office, really means anything, here 
(as Captain Cameron very properly points out) is the 
solution of a vexed question; for in the future no ship 
need approach Quillimane at all. The Shindé channel 
may either be connected with the Inyanyombe estuary or 
the Muselo mouth of the Zambesi. On Ravenstein’s map 
a Shindé creek is marked between them, while the Maria 
appears as a broad outlet from the Zambesi, The fact is, 
this huge delta has a number of secrets hid in its man- 
groves. Livingstone found a deep passage by passing over 
the Kongoné bar, and then reaching the Zambesi whilst 
the trees brushed his paddle-boxes on either side. The 
fear is that Mr. Rankin’s discovery may pass with the 
rainy season. We must wait, indeed, and see how it 
stands the test of the dry weather. Should he really 
have found Britain a way into the Zambesi, his work will 
take the very highest rank. 





Sir Hercutes Rosinson is a little peremptory. The 
politicians of the Cape gave him a dinner last Saturday: 
He took the opportunity of laying down the conditions on 
which he would condescend to resume the post of Governor 
and High Commissioner of Cape Colony, after visiting 
England. It was right to elicit the freshest possible ex- 
pression of local opinion on this grave question, but it was 
wrong for a High Commissioner to pose in an attitude of 
defiance to the Imperial Government. The Colonial 
Office is composed of human beings, and they are not 
conciliated by all this talk about ‘amateur interference’ 
and ‘ignorant and irresponsible persons.’ It is a pity that 
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any one should seek to force the decision of a question 
which the most inexperienced politician must see demands 
the most deliberate consideration at home. The delays and 
misunderstandings of the Colonial Office have caused a good 
deal of irritation in South Africa. But it by no means 
follows that the Secretary of State is to have no say at all 
in the future development of this great and interesting 
possession. Mr. Cecil Rhodes gave £20,000 the other day 
to Mr. Parnell. Was this from sympathy with Irish Home 
Rule? Not at all: it was to influence Irish votes in favour 
of Imperial Federation. That is popular with many of the 
most intelligent South Afrikanders. It must be considered 
before Sir Hercules has his way. 





Our officials in South Africa apparently find it impos- 
sible to break off the bad habit of giving themselves away. 
If they can do the wrong thing they do it, and if that 
achievement is beyond their power, then they do the right 
thing in the wrong way. It is very desirable that risings 
shou,d be put down and order maintained. But when some 
unfortunate native chiefs make an attack on other chiefs 
(their hereditary foes) who are also under our protection, 
it is a farce to try them for high treason ; and the farce 
becomes a scandal when they are sentenced to ten, 
twelve, and fourteen years’ imprisonment. Such sen- 
tences cannot, of course, be allowed to stand. And 
equally, of course, their revision will be set down to weak- 
ness, and not to a sense of justice. A short sentence 
which could have been upheld was what was wanted, and 
therefore was not given. 





A movement which can do no harm, and may do much 
good, has been set on foot for the encouragement of 
domestic industries in the Highlands. To some extent 
such industries are already carried on—witness the home- 
spuns of Harris and St. Kilda and the straw-work of 
the Long Island, not to speak of the famous knitting of 
Shetland and the Fair Isle; but there is ample room for 
the introduction of new forms, as well as for the extension 
of those now in existence. The Celt is assuredly even 
lazier than his neighbours. But, as everybody knows, 
desire to avoid work and desire to make money are the 
only two motive forces which economists allow to their ideal 
man. And if the Celts, male and (especially) female, can 
be made to see that their abundant spare time is capable 
of being transmuted into gold, the root of all evil is pretty 
certain to prove more powerful than the love of meditation 
and repose. Difficulties there will, of course, be. Where 
the people have neither sheep nor out-run, wool will have 
to be provided. Instruction in new forms of handiwork 
will also have to be afforded. And then a market for the 
products of both new and old will have to be secured. 
But all these questions, it may be presumed, the promoters 
of the movement are prepared to face. 
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THE WASHINGTON CENTENARY. 


OT even the most casual reader of American news- 
papers and magazines can be unacquainted with 
the abounding pride of the American people in their 
history as a nation, and, most of all, their pride in 
Washington and Independence Day. For some little 
time past, no doubt, they seem to have cultivated a yet 
greater pride in their Civil War. Its magnitude, its 
duration, its cost, the enormous slaughter that distin- 
guished its most important conflicts, are celebrated over 
and over again with what really seems to be anxiety to 
show that even in the article of wars America is not to 
be considered a one-horse nation. We are to under- 
stand that even in that heroic particular the people of 
the United States are not far behind the most ancient 
and historic nations of the Old World. This, however, 
is a very mistaken as well as a very palpable point of 
pride: not merely because the great American war was 
internecine ; not only because its everlasting celebration 
in prose and verse, ‘ with numerous illustrations,’ must 
give pain and grief to thousands of Southerners even 
amongst those who repent, but for another reason, 
which should be considered if the business is to vaunt : 
this reason being, that the prodigious unnecessary 
butcheries of the war sink it very low down in 
the scale from the soldierly and scientific point of 
view. In that, except as an example of determina- 
tion and endurance—(though even in that respect it 
is surpassed in the history of the Netherlands)—the 
great American war is the one great thing of which 
the Americans have least reason to be proud. Better 
to fall back on the origin of the Republic and the story 
of its establishment, which really are something to boast 
of; and no humiliation at our own mistakes in that 
matter, and no disgust at our defeats, can lessen our 
admiration at the spirit, the resolution, the skill, the 
wisdom, that brought the great American Republic 
into being. Of course we never forget that the wisdom, 
the spirit, the skill, the resolution were British, which 
puts our generosity to a discount, perhaps; but even 
though Washington had been a Dutchman our good 
cousins may be assured with confidence that there would 
still be a vast deal of sympathy in this island with the 
proud rejoicings with which they mark the centenary 
of that noble gentleman’s ‘ inauguration’ as President : 
though he was too much for us. 

When we come to read the newspapers in which 
these rejoicings are recorded in appropriate fulness, we 
shall probably find that they were not without a certain 
remnant of spread-eagleism. But so far as the reporter 
has yet informed us, there was not much of that, and 
it will redound to the credit of the people if the first 
accounts are confirmed. For though the most impartial 
observer must feel that heretofore there has been far too 
much spread-eagleism in all American celebrations of 
the kind, yet the same person has to admit that a con- 
siderable amount of it is very natural, very pardonable, 
and even expedient. Next to the spirit of justice, the 
spirit of patriotism should be nurtured above all others 
in every land ; and he is a good American who does his 
best to exalt and continue all that the independence of 
his country sprang from and was maintained by. And 
though we have heard a good deal about it, even so 


much that the satirist has found just occasion in it, the 
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excess of pride of the Americans in the mighty growth 
and wonderful prosperity of their nation is more than 
pardonable. Justified it is, in the highest degree. 
Our cousins are not so free as they fancy they are, 
in comparison with some other peoples. It is a de- 
mocracy, their Government; their institutions are 
democratic, root and branch ; but in this old monarchy, 
for instance, there is more of Republican freedom, more 
ready and effective power of the people, than in the 
United States of America, and that by far. Not that 
they are by any means the worse off on that account ; 
and he would be unwise, and even wicked, unless he 
happened to be an absolute ignoramus, who counselled 
them to remove the restraints which the sagacious 
founders of the Republic imposed upon popular im- 
pulse. But as to the growth and prosperity, the 
strength, the resource, the magnificent future of the 
United States, any measure of self-gratulation short of 
rhapsody is justified. Taken altogether, it is a truly 
marvellous product of energy, favoured by fortune ; and 
they especially whose forefathers were at the makings of 
so splendid an inheritance may even rhapsodise about 
it, for that matter, without blame. 

If, however, the wish is to do justice to all nations 
and races alike, we should not allow the triumphs of 
America to obscure the claims of other countries to 
‘progress.’ On reflection, it will appear that this has 
been done a little too much. Compare the Russia of 
1789 with the Russia of to-day; remember that the 
Russians had to make their way up from a stage of 
‘progress’ not far removed from absolute barbarism ; 
and take into account the fact that though they might 
and did borrow from the brain and the equipment of 
other nations, they were at an enormous disadvantage as 
compared with a people which started in life as the 
Americans did, with all the traditions, appliances, and 
forces of civilisation either in them or about them. 
Then look at what Russia has become, at the territory 
she also has covered since that time, at her cities, at her 
populations, at her organisation, at her conquests, at 
her future too, and it must be allowed that the one 
spectacle is almost as wonderful as the other. ‘The 
United States of America may still claim the greater 
glory; but to say that there is nothing like such a 
rapid, sweeping, and solid advance in modern times is 
to say too much unless Russia is to be put out of com- 
parison altogether, which nobody would propose to do. 
As to some qualities, Washington was a greater man 
than Cavour—as to others, and those of the statesman- 
like order, not at all; and though here again the United 
States bear away the bell, yet the rise and progress of 
Italy within a single generation is nearly as remarkable ; 
perhaps quite as remarkable if we consider how little 
the one nation was hampered, how very much less it 
was favoured by situation and circumstance than the 
other. The Germans might have something to say for 
themselves too; but though they have ample reason to 
be proud of their exalted condition, no fair comparison 
would bring them out before the Italians in a competi- 
tion for the honours of progress, while as against the 
Americans they need hardly be entered at all. 

Lastly, may we not be permitted to boast a little 
ourselves? If we go back a hundred years, and com- 
pare the British Empire of that time with the British 
Empire of this, we shall find no reason to be ashamed 
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of comparison even with the United States themselves, 
We, too, have grown a great deal since 1789 in all that 
makes a nation great, in all that marks it for great; 
and not only so, but we have since that day added to 
glories which are not to be measured by increase of 
population, the creation of wealth, or overflow into 
vacant neighbouring territory. However, we must 
not say too much about that perhaps. The tre- 
mendous effort, the steady persistence, the dogged 
sacrifice, the salvation to all Europe of those old 
Napoleonic wars, must not be bragged about ; though 
not many Britons would consent to part with the glory 
of them for half-a-dozen Porkopolises. Put all that 
aside, however, let us look only to territorial expansion, 
the increase of wealth, the extension of peaceful benefi- 
cent government to millions of men, and we shall not 
come off so badly in comparison with other people. On 
the continent of America there is that vast, powerful, and 
prosperous congeries of States of which Washington is 
called the father ; but British Canada is there too. The 
Australian Colonies have to be reckoned to us, and some 
considerable African Colonies amongst others; while 
as for our Empire in the East, what was it in 1789, 
and what is it now ? Neither have we been standing still 
at home, whether as regards enterprise, wealth, popula- 
tion, or any other item in the comparison. Add 
Britain as it is to our Empire abroad as it has become, 
measure and calculate as you please, and the reckoning 
will leave us at liberty to lift up our heads with the 
proudest. The truth is that in nearly every land 
peopled by Europeans the advance in all that makes a 
nation proud has been enormous within the last hun- 
dred years ; and the difference between the American 
nation and one or two others is far less in reality than 
in appearance. Nevertheless, the Americans may well 
rejoice above all other peoples, because of the incom- 
parable splendour of the future that lies before them. 





BAILIES’ REASONS. 


\ JE know the man is marching free 
Through rapine to disintegration ; 

We know that he has vowed to be 

The hammer of the British nation ; 
We also know that Schnad decrees 

(Our sovereign Schnad, so wise and witty !) 
And so we tender, on our knees, 

The freedom of our ancient city. 


We know it’s knavish to pervert 

To party ends a civic function ; 
We know it’s foolish to assert 

We view the case without compunction ; 
We also know that might is right 

When Schnad is bossing a committee, 
And so we draggle, with delight, 

The freedom of our ancient city. 


We know we ought to stand and wait 
The verdict of the Times Commission ; 
We know it’s vain to decorate 
The sordid face of our position ; 
We also know that Schnad is Schnad 
(Imperial Schnad, so grim and gritty !), 
And so we prostitute—and glad !— 
The freedom of our ancient city. 
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We know the ways by which we’re led ; 

We know, so well the facts we ’ve studied, 
That Scots wha hae wi’ Schnaddy bled 

May soon be Scots by Schnaddy blooded ; 
We know we couldn’t hold a seat 

If Schnaddy shut his soul to pity ; 
And so we lay at Schnaddy’s feet 

The freedom of our ancient city. 


EDUCATION AND DEMOCRACY. 


YRINCIPAL CAIRD can never be dull; and the 
P address he delivered the other day at the gradua- 
tion ceremony in Glasgow fixes the attention by the 
importance of its subject not less than the dignity and 
precision of its style. The position of the educated 
class in this country is a topic on which it is easy to be 
diffuse without being relevant and cloquent without 
being exact. Also, it has a special interest for such an 
audience as Dr. Caird’s. For, though no explicit 
definition of the term was given, the * educated class” 
mav be taken to mean all who have had the advan- 
tage of a University education, or of something 
equivalent thereto. If the Principal cannot be ac- 
quitted of vagueness, and if he brought forward 
one or two extremely battered commonplaces to which 
even his genius could scarcely give an air of respecta- 
bility, the graduates who listened to him must at all 
events have carried away a pleasant memory of well- 
turned periods and of much sound and _ seasonable 
advice. 

Is the educated class a factor of growing or declining 
influence under the conditions of our social system ? 
That, of course, depends a good deal on the system. 
There are two states of society which Principal Caird 
holds to be peculiarly inimical to the power of intelli- 
gence: the state in which anything analogous to caste 
prevails, and the state in which the corporate action of 
society ‘is determined by counting heads irrespective 
of what is in them. From the evils of the former we 
are now practically free; so free that we must have 
our little hit at the *gewgaw glitter of conventional 
nobility.” But how about the other? Surely that way 
madness lies. We live under a system which puts the 
supreme disposal of politics in the hands of numbers. 
The vote of the ignorant man counts for one ; the vote 
of the educated man counts for no more. One con- 
sideration suggested to relieve the blackness of the 
prospect is this: that political power is itself a means 
of education, and that experience is bound to bring with 
it knowledge and skill. Of this opinion all that can be 
said is that there is not a vestige of evidence in the whole 
course of history to support it, and that not the least 
striking feature of democracy is the exceeding short- 
ness of the popular memory. Now, experience presup- 
poses the exercise of that faculty. But even if we do not 
take Principal Caird’s view of that education which the 
exercise of political power supplies, and if the larger part 
of the electorate tends to remain in ignorance, the more 
urgent is the necessity and the sharper the incentive 
for the educated class to spread the light. ‘The philo- 
sopher must go back to the cave, and begin anew his 
task of infusing ‘the benign control of reason into 


the unconscious impulses and wayward passions of 
humanity, and transforming ‘what might otherwise 
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be mere blind anarchical force into wise and well regu- 
lated power.” 

All this is excellent and true. The only objection 
to it is that it completely begs the real question. 
That is: What attention will the ignorant pay to 
the educated? and how far will benign control be 
tolerated ? The truth is that in every class of the com- 
munity, whether called educated or uneducated, educa- 
tion plays a very small part indeed—at all events 
directly—in the formation of political opinion. Not one 
man in a hundred arrives at his convictions by a pure 
process of thought. It is love and hate and other 
affections, passions, principles, and powers, that make 
the world go round. A comparatively high standard of 
individual education is no guarantee for the successful 
conduct of public affairs. To talk of trained intelli- 
gence is all very well; but the intelligence without the 
training is worth all the training in the world without 
the intelligence. The Athenians at the end of the fifth 
century B.c, were infinitely better educated individually 
than were at any time the members of the ruling class 
at Rome. Yet the latter, with all their narrow- 
mindedness, possessed the genius for government in a 
degree never vouchsafed to the Greeks. So the class 
which was more or less dominant in England down to 
1832 was eminently fortunate in a tradition and a 
faculty of affairs which were all its own. The Scots 
of to-day are commonly supposed to have attained a 
higher level of intelligence than the English ; but col- 
lectively the English have incomparably the sounder 
and safer political instinct. At the same time, 
education insensibly affects a man’s point of view and 
modifies his prejudices and prepossessions. It should 
preserve him from gross blunders and from bad manners. 
Above all, it tends to keep him right on questions of 
vital moment to the national well-being. ‘The practical 
consensus of all educated men on the subject of Home 
Rule is, indeed, one of the most remarkable phenomena 
in modern politics. So that at a time when the weapons 
of one political party are impudent falsehood and 
garbled history and frantic appeals to the most baleful 
passions and exhibitions of the worst possible manners, 
the educated man should give heed to Principal Caird’s 
counsel, and fight for the right side. It would be san- 
guine to be confident that truth will prevail, but at 
least it should have a chance. ‘The very strength of 
our passions and emotions makes it certain that we 
shall not quench them by an undue insistence on the 
value of a cool and educated judgment—we cannot 
immediately supply the want of an innate instinct 
for politics. But by the patient propagation of truth 
we may hope, at least, to do something towards dissi- 
pating error. 

In the last resort, if education and manners are to go 
down the wind, the educated man can always be true to 
his own ideal, and superior to the tremendous force of 
popular opinion. The temptation to sacrifice self- 
respect and independence for the sake of winning 
applause is present in almost every line of intellectual 
effort. Dr. Caird, in the most eloquent passage of 
an eloquent discourse, poured out the vials of his 
wrath on many modern writers of fiction, and on 
those who ‘carry into the pulpit the manners of the 
mountebank and the vocabulary of the pothouse. He 
could not, of course, pursue the inquiry very far into 
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the region of politics. But his hearers and readers 
will be able to fill in the hiatus. Meteorology— 
or watching how the wind blows—is a recognised 
branch of political science; and not far from the 
greatest of meteorologists there will be found plenty of 
human beings who are assuredly not ‘above the tempta- 
tion to sacrifice truth to effect, and to ‘ purchase popu- 
larity by coarseness and vulgarity.” 





A NEW SCOTS SOCIAL POWER. 

TE are too oblivious of, and unconsciously un- 
\ grateful to, a new social power—nay, a new 
social hierarchy—that within the last generation has 
established itself in our midst, and, unlike other hier- 
archies, on both sides of the Tweed. The letters 
H.M.LS. attached to a name, almost invariably follow- 
ing M.A., and not infrequently following; LL.D., have 
no doubt acquired a certain newspaper familiarity. 
Yet they are not so well known or so thoroughly 
understood as they might be. It is on record, indeed, 
that a Perpetual Curate in Dorsetshire once explained 
to an astounded audience, in the interval between the 
magic lantern and Locksley Hall, that they ‘ betokened 
an Order conferred by one of the Native Princes of 
India on an Englishman that had rendered him dis- 
tinguished service.” In spite, however, of ourselves, we 
are beginning not only to understand that we have 
quartered upon us a great educational army of Inspec- 
tors, Assistant Inspectors, and Sub-Inspectors of Schools, 
but that they are something more and better than 
intellectual detectives, the natural enemies of teachers 
and Educational Institutes, beings not of brightness and 
beauty, but of passes, codes, standards, and ‘ visits of 
surprise.” One is perpetually stumbling against some 
member or other of the hierarchy—in the tennis court, 
on the golfing links, at afternoon tea in the country- 
house, at evening grog in the manse study, or in a first- 
class compartment of the latest train to town. For 
H.M.LS. is, above all things, a traveller—the Dispas- 
sionate Pilgrim of Educational Progress. When he 
is young, he suggests—-though ever so slightly—a bag- 
man eager to show and sell his wares. When he is old, 
mellowed, and venerable, he resembles a bishop making 
a triumphal and beneficent progress through his dio- 
cese. But if he is a zealous member of his order he will 
spend at least two hours of each working day in a rail- 
way carriage. 

In Scotland, even more than in England, the letters 
H.M.LS. constitute a social distinction, and indicate an 
intellectual diploma. On the other side of the Tweed, 
unquestionably, this hierarchy—the chief patronage ser- 
vice that is left to us—is great, powerful, and respected, 
but, like everything else, it is lost in the great ocean 
of English life, and has its headquarters in London. In 
the small English, as in the small Scottish, county-town, 
one does find the Inspector of Schools holding his own 
against the squire, the parson, and the doctor in dis- 
cursive talk, and the Assistant Inspector more than 
rivalling the curate in biceps, the Renshaw smash, and 
flirtation of the genuine—the anti-Glasgow—type. 
But the goal of the young English University man who 
joins the Inspectoral Order is London. He seeks to 
enter the cercle intime of Whitehall, to be attached to 
the Education Department as an Examiner. Inspired 
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by the example of Matthew Arnold, he sometimes aims 
at playing in literature the part of a modern lay theolo- 
gian, the result being not infrequently that he be- 
comes that least satisfactory and least distinguished 
of all literary personages, an Erasmus-and-water. Oc- 
casionally, too, he tries his hand at vers de société, to 
find in nine cases out of ten that he is miles behind 
the professional poets. But, 
fails, London becomes to him the centre of the universe. 
He too often develops into a superior Mr. Ledbury : 


whether he succeeds or 


‘My Hampstead home ! whilst on the Rhine, 
A thought of thee my bosom fills ; 
Its steeps recall the mountain line 
Of Haverstock and Highgate Hills.’ 

‘The case is somewhat different with the Scots H.M.LS, 
Not that he is at all inferior in scholarship, or even in 
culture, to his English colleague. He is invariably 
selected for his post because he is a distinguished 
scholar of Edinburgh or Glasgow, Aberdeen or St. 
Andrews. Very often, too, he is a graduate of Oxford 
or Cambridge as well, a disciple of Green or a devotee 
of Jowett. But, after all, distance from London lends 
disenchantment to the view. The able young Scotsman 
who, after leaving college, is appointed to an Inspector- 
ship of Schools, is generally content with the lot in 
which he finds himself He regards an income rising 
by stages from £500 to £1000 as the golden mean be- 
tween poverty and riches which—certainly nothing more 
and probably nothing less —every sc holar ought piously 
to aspire after. A ‘ senior  Inspectorship, with a house 
in Edinburgh or Glasgow, or—if he is a specialist—a 
Professorship in one of the national Universities, is the 
maximum of his ambition. He lives in, and he lives for, 
Scotland. 

Apart altogether from his purely professional work, 
embodied in the examinations of schools and_ teachers, 
or embedded in reports to My Lords of the Committee 
of Council on Education, the Scots H.M.LS. deserves 
well of his country. He deserves even better 
fellow-countrymen than he did, that 
Assistant Inspectors, and Sub-inspectors to relieve him 
of the most of the drudgery of his position. Inspec- 
tors of late years had considerable additions 
made to their ranks. Their ‘ districts’ 
duced in size; and the journeys they have now to 
undertake are not so formidable as they once were. As 
a consequence there is scare ely a country town in Scot- 
land, of even which has not as one 
of its most respected residents a H.M.I.S. He is 
at least as well educated as any other professional 
as influential. He is not 
is, besides, invariably 


of his 


now he has 


have 
have been re- 


moderate size, 


man in it, and is therefore 
over-burdened with work, which 
healthy, and so he has leisure to take an active part in 
all educational and social movements within his district. 
to be an active but not indiscriminately enthusiastic 
member of its Antiquarian or Natural History Socicty, 
to spread Ruskinism, to take his turn on the links, and 
to become a hero on the ice. A Scots country town 
could now-a-days dispense as readily with its regiments 
of clergymen, doctors, and solicitors as with its one 
Inspector. His influence is already great : he is in him- 
self a big battalion fighting in the interests of cosmo- 
politan culture and social refinement. But more is 
expected from him. The other day we breathed 

gentle prayer for a Scottish Matthew Arnold. Why 
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should not he, like the great critic of life—whose loss 
we are Only now beginning to feel—come from the ranks 


of H.M.LS. ? 





AN UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE. 


‘ ERE they parl Francais, and coupe the cheveux, 
was the notable inscription which some years ago 
adorned the front of an Edinburgh shop occupied by 
a tonsorial importation from the Continent. That 
linguistic barber, ora son, relation, or friend of his—at 
any rate, a creature equally ignorant and absurd—a 
person named Hoinix—has published a pamphlet in 
which he sets forth a lingo on the same lines as the 
above inscription. He calls his invention * Anglo- 
Franca, and he claims for it that it is ‘more facile 
for all those who parl or connais Francais than 
English be; more facile for all who connais Eng- 
lish than Francais be; more facile than either Eng- 
lish or Francais be for others who connais neither 
of those du langues.’ So silly a * pidgin’ with such 
ridiculous pretensions would be worthy of no more 
serious attention than the preposterous gabble which we 
were wont in our youth to pass off upon our wonder- 
ing juniors as Double Dutch, than the loud tones in 
which a native of Britain thinks it necessary to 
address a foreigner, or than the infantile and curtailed 
speech by which Dickens says Mrs. Plornish attained 
to distinction in her communications with John Baptist 
Cavalletto, were it not that in its lack of knowledge 
and reverence, its conceit and _ self-sufficiency, it is a 
sign of the times. School-boys never breathe a hope 
that their ‘Double Dutch’ will become the universal 
language, nor did Mrs. Plornish publish a pamphlet 
setting forth the general principles on which she con- 
structed her celebrated sentence,‘ Me ope you legs well 
soon’; yet Mr. Hoinix has written and published a 
book to commend his puerilities to the civilised world. 
The modest reader who retains the respect of the 
young and of the little-read for all that appears in 
print, will hardly believe that Mr. Hoinix has written a 
book, and yet has really no more to say for himself than 
the afore-mentioned barber. If it be possible (to use 
Kuclid’s phrase) let us take Mr. Hoinix seriously. He 
declares he has satisfied himself that any international 
language will have ‘to be mainly if not entirely 
Romance or Neo-Latin®: that is the only statement he 
makes which looks like the suggestion of a principle ; 
and yet even that vain show of a theory he does not 
adequately apply in his efforts at the composition of an 
universal speech. In the examples he gives of his 
Anglo-Franca, there are more English words than 
French, though the French are, so to say, the wor- 
thier: all his verbs, nouns, and adjectives being 
French, and his prepositions, conjunctions, articles, 
pronouns, and adverbs not formed from adjectives 
being English. On what grounds, however, he has 
satisfied himself that an international speech must * be 
mainly, if not entirely, Romance or Neo-Latin, he does 
not reveal. Anything like serious or learned specula- 
tion, hitherto, as to what language would be the best 
vehicle or basis for civilised international communica- 
tion, has led to the conclusion that, in comparison with 
English, other languages are nowhere: first, because it 
is spoken by enormous and ever-growing populations all 
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round the world ; secondly, because it has a consider- 
able French, Latin, or Romance basis, which makes it 
fairly easy for the Latin races to acquire ; and, thirdly, 
because it shows most fully the tendency of highly- 
civilised, modern languages towards simplification by 
the elimination or the wearing away of inflections. 

It is, however, too great compliment to Mr. Hoinix 
to take him seriously ; it is infliction enough that he 
takes himself so. His place is in the limbo of things 
contumelious and forgotten, with that Hannibal Chol- 
lop who some weeks ago proposed a new and impure 
American language, with the inventors of Volapiik, 
and with those ardent phonetic reformers who beset 
our daily path—with the whole brood of sciolists and 
smatterers who cannot recognise that language is one 
manifestation of the life of man, growing with his 
growth, and changing with his changing needs, and 
that the man who invents a new language has even less 
chance of disciples than the man who would invent a 
new religion. 





MR. CALDWELL’S MISSION. 


HEN Mr. Chamberlain and his faithful com- 
panion went to Lewis the other year, they 

were followed by that malignant and envious spirit 
which thinks that no good thing can come out of Liberal 
Unionism, and which at the same time most inconsis- 
tently endeavours to prevent Liberal Unionists from 
doing any good. Mr. Caldwell had a happier fate. 
Local enthusiasm drowned political animosity. The 
Battle of the Union shrank into insignificance in 
presence of the mortal struggle between Stornoway and 
Ullapool. The honourable gentleman had something 
like a triumphal progress through the country : he was 
personally conducted over the proposed Garve line by 
the engineer ; at Ullapool a crowd of one thousand 
excited Highlanders assembled from Lochbroom and 
Assynt and thereabouts ; there was a procession to the 
Volunteer Arms, with pipers in front, and a repre- 
sentative of Sir John Fowler bringing up the rear ; last 
‘ame a public dinner and complimentary speeches to the 
Political Messiah of the North-West. But the island 
was not to be outdone by the mainland. In fact, the 
two are competing for Mr. Caldwell’s good offices. When 
the boat arrived at Stornoway, there was not only music, 
but fireworks. The Police Commissioners, the Harbour 





Commissioners, the fish-curers—all Stornoway, in fact, 
appeared amid a blaze of rockets, and took Mr. 
Caldwell to its bosom in the Imperial Hotel. Then 
followed the inspection of the island, and interviews 
with the fishermen at Ness and Carloway and Portna- 
guran. ‘Then came two public meetings at Stornoway 
itself, and Mr. Caldwell went back to the dismal regions 
of Obstruction, having apparently created a most favour- 
able impression, and being apparently pledged to two 
hostile schemes. 

We have nothing but the heartiest praise for Mr. 
Caldwell’s sensible and energetic action in this matter. 
Members of Parliament have eyes ‘for to see’; and 
why do they use them so seldom? Why don’t they 
by personal intercourse and observation endeavour to 
create the impression of a real and intelligent sym- 
pathy, which is more valuable than any amount of 
doctrinaire argument about the duty of the State, 
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almost as valuable as State aid itself? Mr. Caldwell 
has spoken wisely to both Highlanders and Islanders. 
He has not promised the impossible. He has insisted 
on the necessity of self-help and local exertion. He 
has appealed to the manhood and self-respect of a 
population which is capable of doing much. His 
visit, therefore, must have done good to the dis- 
trict. It should also do good to his party. It was 
not undertaken for the purpose of making political 
capital, but it demonstrates (to the confusion of dis- 
loyal Obstructionists) that Liberal Unionists have 
sympathy with the real grievances of the fishermen and 
crofters, and are capable of acting effectively in their 
interests. But what is the jarring note in all this jubila- 
tion and excitement ? Quid tanta ira ? which may be 
freely translated, Why so many letters to the news- 
papers? Why does Ullapool call Stornoway * that 
centre of plotting and scheming in the Lewis’? Why 
is Mr. Caldwell informed at Stornoway that, as regards 
the Garve Railway, ‘ nearly all the premises on which 
he proceeds are baseless’? This unhappy feature must 
be examined. 

It will tend to clearness if the case of Lewis is taken 
first. Everybody knows that, if their means of liveli- 
hood remain unchanged, the Lewis people are far too 
many for their island. It is the case of South and West 
Ireland on a small scale. Ignorant demagogues rant 
about the extermination of the Irish people. Extermi- 
nation of that kind is going on all over Europe in 
obedience to economical laws which cannot be defeated 
or evaded. In Lewis the crisis has often been acute, 
and hence the movement to assist and develop the 
fishing industry. This is a more serious movement 
than the Crofter Commission, for the diminution of a 
smal] rent brings little real relief to the crofter. It has 
therefore been proposed to increase harbour accommo- 
dation at two or three points in the island, to connect 
these local harbours by steam tramways with Storno- 
way, and to extend the telegraph system to such places 
as Carloway and Uig. What the Fishing Board have 
done for Ness harbour is inadequate, and the Stornoway 
Commissioners themselves are fighting with a heavy and 
expensive debt. The postal and telegraph arrangements 
were recently improved, largely through the efforts of Mr. 
Chamberlain, but they are incomplete. ‘These revenue- 
producing services are precisely such as should be 
liberally extended to the poorer outlying districts of 
the kingdom. Every season tons of halibut, eel, and 
skate are left rotting on the shores of Lewis. What 
can be more disheartening to the fisherman? what 
more contrary to the interest of the general consumer 
But it is not enough to 
They must 


than this perpetual waste ? 
bring fish to Stornoway for the steamer. 
have a shorter journey south to catch the markets in 
Glasgow and London. The Lewis people complain of 
They say the Ullapool and 
They, or at 


the Strome Ferry route. 
Garve line will be no better for them. 
least the inhabitants of Stornoway, support the line 
between Fort-William and Roshven, which has just been 
rejected by a Parliamentary Committee. They go 
beyond this, and allege that the Ullapool line, speci- 
ously promoted for the relief of Lewis, would really 
destroy Stornoway, and with Stornoway the island. 

On the other hand, there is undoubtedly a strong 
starts from 


case for the Ullapool line. It Garve 
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Station, on the Dingwall and Skye Railway. With 
the exception of some bad bits at the Corrie 


Halloch and Dithreabh, it will be an easy line to 
make. Curiously enough, one of the first engineers in 
the world lives at the top of the country. The pro- 
prietors-—Lady Ashburton, the Earl of Cromartie, the 
Mackenzies—are all in favour of the scheme. It will 
serve a widely-scattered mainland population of nearly 
40,000. ‘The terminus at Ullapool is only three-and- 
a-half hours from Stornoway, while the passage from 
Stornoway to Strome Ferry is two or three hours more. 
The best fishing for the Lewis men is said to be on the 
east side of the Minch, and the prevailing north-west 
wind brings the boats naturally to Ullapool. Even if the 
fish were brought by steamer from the Atlantic shore of 
Lewis,this would savedouble shipment in the island itself, 
first on the tramway, then on the steamer. Mr. Cald- 
well has been persuaded that a fish train leaving Ulla- 
pool at 7 a.m. would be in London in time for market 
the following morning. He calculates that this would 
be a saving of three hours over Strome Ferry, which 
would be increased to six hours when the Aviemore 
line is made. Unfortunately, all these statements are 
most vigorously denied in Stornoway. The best fishing 
is said to be outside the Butt of Lewis. The prevailing 
wind is said to be W. and S.W. 
train-time is ridiculed as impossible. ‘The Ullapool line 


The calculation of 


is declared to be not the shortest and cheapest route 
It could be worked only in a 
Deducting two 


for sending fish south. 
manner inconvenient to Stornoway. 
hours for a longer sea-route to Roshven, there would 
still be a saving of three hours by that route, and more 
to the like effect. 

It is difficult to decide between these conflicting 
statements. ‘There is probably exaggeration on one 
side, and unnecessary alarm upon the other. The 
("llapool line is a good thing in itself both for the 
The 


Roshven line, which ‘Telford examined for a canal 


mainland population and for the tourist public. 


about eighty years ago, is probably in its western part 
without exception the most beautiful district in Scot- 
land, but it is separated from Lewis by the Sound of 
Sleat. If it is not true that Ullapool offers superior 
advantages to the Lewis fishermen over Stornoway, 
If it is true, 
then Stornoway must not stand in the way of general 


Stornoway has no ground for alarm. 


improvement. 


THE NEW ELEGANCE. 


TYNO be purse-proud is the elegance of the parvenu, 

_ and as there is no department of life in which the 
parvenu is impossible, so there is none in which this 
elegance is not displayed. In literature, for instance, 
one might point a moral from the critical career of M. 
Zola, whose principal function is to dispraise the men 
who helped to make him possible, and to praise the 
sordid crew of writers who have gone far towards making 
himself and the movement of which he believes himself 
to be the primal cause things intolerable to civilised 
man. <A still better case, however, is that of Mr. W. D. 
Howells. Mr. Howells was once nobody ; while he was 
nobody he wrote T'he Lady of the Aroostook and A Fore 


gone Conclusion, and at once became somebody ; and 


ever since he became somebody—in other words, a 
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parvenu—he has been purse-proud, or ‘ elegant, to an 
extent that renders him unmeet for ordinary society. To 
say that he is the Andrew Carnegie of criticism, is to say 
everything. The author of T'riumphant Democracy, 
avenging the daring and unkindly charity of the nation 
to which he owed his passage to his bright home in the 
setting sun, by singing songs of rapture in the praise of 
Chicago, where they slaughter so many hogs a minute, 
and applaud the genius to which the world is indebted 
for the noble spectacle of the St. Louis Bridge—has 
time after time asserted the elegance’ of nature's noble- 
men, and time after time has pointed out the inferi- 
ority of those poor creatures who do nothing in hogs, 
but are content to wear the titles and estates which 
their forefathers—who also did nothing in hogs—were 
able to hand down to them. Mr. W. D. Howells is an 
‘elegant ° of the same flavour. He is convinced that he 
owes nothing to anybody save himself, and that if he 
does, the best way to forget it is to abuse the creditor ; 
and just as Mr. Andrew Carnegie makes light of the 
land which gave him birth, and puts his whole pile (such 
as it is) on the land which has permitted him to make 
a little money and develop certain triumphant theories 
about pig-killing, so does Mr. W. D. Howells find him- 
self moved to deny the past of British fiction, and reflect 
that its one merit is that it served as a platform 
for the poet of A Modern Instance and the creator 
of Lemuel Barker. Is Lemuel Barker the creation’s 
real name? Who cares? It is at least a year 
old, and to the general it is already as much a 
matter of indifference as Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s 
statistics about the pork-trade. ‘To Mr. Howells, how- 
ever, it is obvious that Lemuel Barker means something 
not only definite and tangible but even immortal ; and 
as Mr. Carnegie comforts himself by quoting Burns and 
recalling with a hungry heart the greatness of the pork- 
trade of Chicago in 1889, as compared with (say) the 
iron trade of Glasgow in 1839, so does Mr. W. D. 
Howells comfort himself with comparisons between him- 
self and such poor, decrepit, worn-out ridiculous old 
authors as—well! as everybody who has written novels 
in the past and a great many of them that are novel- 
writing in the present. 

Mr. W. D. Howells, the Andrew Carnegie of criticism, 
has said his say about the most of his ancestors, and the 
most of his ancestors have fared as ill at his hands as the 
aboriginal pork-butcher has fared at those of his proto- 
type. He had his will of Cervantes, Dickens, Thackeray, 
Fielding, and the rest ; and the result has been, not 
as one would think, that Mr. W. D. Howells is the small 
change of these, but that these are the coppers of a 
currency of which Mr. W. D. Howells is the expression 
in silver. In his newest and latest Mr. W. D. Howells 
has fallen foul of Sir Walter. Pork is a good thing, no 
doubt, in its way ; but Mr. Andrew Carnegie as the 
Laureate of Pork is a little excessive. And Mr. W. 
1D. Howells is, no doubt, an intelligent and readable 
novelist ; but Mr. W. D. Howells as the laureate of the 
school to which he happens to belong is Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie upon pork and a great deal more. ‘The 
quality of Scott, it appears, was something, and to 
the rabid appetite of youth is something still. * He can 
still amuse young people, writes the poet of Lemuel 
Barker : ‘but they ought to be instructed how false 
and Leis .mistaken he is.” T hat, coming from the abori- 
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ginal Lemuel Barker, issomething. ‘To be introduced 
to a Pogram by a Hominy, quoth one of the two 
L.L.’s in Martin Chuzzlewit, ‘an impressive moment it 
is, to what we call the feelings ;° and in the same way 
it is impressive to what we call the feelings to be in- 
troduced by a W. D. Howells—impeccable, stainless, 
out of sight of sin: the creator, in a word, of Lemuel 
Barker—to a Walter Scott whose young readers—for 
it is to them that ‘his books have now mostly fallen "— 
stand in need of warning and correction and elucida- 
tion from a contributor to Harper's, and especially a con- 
tributor to Harper's who can pit A Modern Instance and 
the epic of Lemuel Barker against such antiquated 
lumber as The Heart of Mid-Lothian and The Anti- 
quary; who can challenge comparison between his 
Marcia and his Bartley Hubbard and the Diana and the 
Andrew of Rob Roy, and—to take him on his own line 
and in his own triumphant vein of ‘realism’—the Peter 
Peebles of Redgauntlet. It is an impressive moment, but 
the impressiveness is not for Mr. Howells. Mr. Howells 
is only a modern American ; he represents the local 
press of his native land; he is the parvenu, the 
purse-proud person, the Andrew Carnegie, of litera- 
ture in excelsis; he is so overjoyed to find that he 
can do anything at all that he is ready out of mere 
lightness of heart to tear and rend those who have done 
better before him. It is the argument of Chicago 
and its pork-producing capacity applied to fiction. 
Sir Walter was a good enough person in his way and 
day; but Howells and Tolstoi ...! These are the 
men: they kill more pigs in a week than Sir Walter 
painted heroes in a twelvemonth. 

The fun about this particular parvenu is his inno- 
cence. He is purse-proud, as we have said all par- 
venus are; but he is better than the rest of his line in 
that he believes and has confidence in his own halting 
and uncomfortable swagger. ‘ ‘“ Well, good night,” said 
Lemuel. “ Well, good night,” said Christina. “ Well, 
good night,” said Miss Howe. ‘* Well, good night,” 
said John Inglesant.”° That is a passage taken 
almost verbatim et literatim from his published 
works. Mr. Andrew Carnegie believes that the 
common public is as much interested in himself and 
the pork-butchering in Chicago as it is in Pitt and 
Beaconsfield and Wellington. Mr. W. D. Howells 
believes that the readers of Harper's are capable of 
finding him—or rather him and Tolstoi—as engrossing 
as Sir Walter, Dickens, Thackeray, Balzac, Henry Field- 
ing, Alexandre Dumas, Richardson, and all the other 

‘ primitives’ put together. This it is to be purse-proud, 
this it is to belong to the democracy. You arrogate 
to yourself a higher place than any who have gone 
before ; and you are no better than those who are 
about you—you are Mr. Car negie in politics, and Mr. 
W. D. Howells in literature. 





THE LESSONS OF THE BIRMINGHAM 
CONFERENCE. 


{INCE our last issue a full report of the proceedings 
kD of the National Liberal Union at Birmingham has 
appeared. From every point of view the gathering 
seems to have been a striking success. One or two 
features of it, however, are specially noticeable. In 
the first place, the assemblage of no less than 15,000 
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persons in the Bingley Hall is an extraordinary testi- 
mony to the solidity of the Unionist cause in Bir- 
mingham. It would be idle to pretend that the 
recriminations which have taken place between the 
two sections of the Unionist party in the Midland 
capital have been without effect. At no time 
since the formation of the Unionist alliance would 
the Conservative voters have been less willing to put in 
an appearance at a meeting convened under the auspices 
of Mr. Chamberlain. The most sanguine might have 
anticipated a small gathering and a half-hearted recep- 
tion. Fifteen thousand listeners brimming over with 
enthusiasm and goodwill were the testimony of the 
Birmingham Liberal Unionists to the soundness of 
their faith,—and to the numerical strength of their 
party. Another feature of the Conference is also 
significant. The women’s meeting, addressed by Mrs. 
Fawcett, Mrs. Ashworth Hallett, and other ladies, was 
the largest and most enthusiastic assembly of the kind 
that has hitherto been held. The Unionist cause is 
emphatically the cause which good and thoughtful 
women can support, and it is particularly fitting that 
this striking proof of woman’s influence and woman’s 
energy should have been given in Birmingham, which 
has made the Women’s Liberal Unionist Association so 
effective and so powerful a body. 

There is, moreover, one other aspect of the demon- 
stration which has scarcely received the attention 
to which it is entitled, and it is one which Scotsmen 
are, perhaps, especially prone to overlook. The Liberal 
Unionist party have met in the central town of Eng- 
land, to record their protest against Home Rule. 
Beyond all question they form a strong and important 
party in the State, though, as compared with the sum 
total of the other great parties, their numbers are rela- 
tively small. As long as they succeed in maintaining 
their position, and enforcing their doctrine, their power 
will probably be as great as, but no greater than, it is 
at this moment. But conceive for a moment the alterna- 
tive of their failure, and the success of the party which 
desires to split up the United Kingdom into a variety 
of local Parliaments. The day that act of folly is con- 
summated the power of the Unionist party in that 
section of the United Kingdom in which Birmingham 
is situated will become overwhelming. 

If Mr. Gladstone succeeds in restoring the Hep- 
tarchy, he must take it ‘ with all its faults.” From his 
point of view, no doubt, the fact that out of 495 English 
members 150 only were returned to support his policy 
will doubtless appear the gravest of such faults. But, 
pleasant or not, such are the circumstances of the case ; 
and the Liberal Unionists have done well to raise their 
flag in the centre of England. At the present moment 
the majority against Mr. Gladstone in that portion of 
Great Britain is no less than $45, and it is well that 
both those who desire to maintain the Union and those 
who desire to sell it to Mr. Parnell should bear this fact 
clearly in mind. 

Of course the Unionists will continue to show as 
undaunted a front in the future as they have done in 
the past. It will be seen from the figures we have 
given that they stand to win in any event. They can 
fairly say to the English Parnellites: ‘ Preserve the 
Union, and you give us what we ask for. Destroy 
it, restore the Heptarchy, and you will immediately 
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exhibit yourselves in the country which you have tried 
so hard to injure as the contemptible and unpopular 
faction which you really are. As a political version of 
‘Heads I win and tails you lose, this does not seem a 
bad outlook for the Unionist party. 


‘A SCANDAL OUTRIGHT, 


OME thirty years ago the brains of certain well- 
LJ disposed Englishmen began to seethe and bubble 
with the desire to form a National Portrait Gallery. The 
fever first laid hold upon Eastlake, who there and then 
indited a letter to Earl Stanhope, wherein he suggested 
that ‘a gallery could be formed exclusively for authentic 
likenesses of celebrated individuals.’ The noble Earl, in 
a blaze of acclamation from his peers in the House of 
Lords, set the ball rolling. It was vouchsafed a vigorous 
shove by the Prince Consort and by Her Majesty, and 
finally steered to success by the faithful Commons, 
who voted a grant of £2000. The bosom of the Eng- 
lishman swelled with pride. 
the first purchase (a Sir Walter Raleigh) was made ; 
the Earl of Ellesmere presented the famous Chandos 
Shakespeare; temporary apartments were secured ; 
donations of portraits, busts, and bronzes blocked the 
doorway ; the public crowded in, and all went merry 
as a caucus vote. That was in the spring of 1856. 
In the spring of 1889 the state of this favoured 
bantling, at the age of 33, when it should be enjoy- 
ing the dignity of early prime, is described by no 
less an authority than Sir John Millais as ‘a scandal 


‘Trustees were appointed ; 


outright. 

The scandal lies with the Government, or rather 
with the long line of successive Governments, who 
have neither provided a suitable house for the por- 
traits nor the money to keep them in proper re- 
pair. They have literally been carted about London, 
and the majority are now lodged in the neighbour- 
hood known as Bethnal Green, in the top floor of 
a building where one can study for nothing (if one 
is so disposed) the applications of feathers to  in- 
dustry, under an iron roof (the old Brompton boilers) 
which concentrates the heat in summer and admits the 
rain and snow in winter. This is only true of the 
majority, for all that have been received since 1885 are 
actually stowed away till decent accommodation can 
be found in the cellars of a house in Westminster. The 
Bethnal Green Museum is a most unsuitable place, and 
the distance from the West End of London (it takes 
almost as long as the run from Edinburgh to Glasgow), 
is such as to make visiting impossible except at the ex- 
pense of a working day. But that is nothing. The 
Government, who have been urged day in and day 
out to grant a site, reply that ‘the matter is under 
consideration, and under consideration it will remain, 
unless a panic set in, and the Government be bayonetted 
into doing what they have denied to supplication. 

Fortunately, within the past week or two some sort 
of a panic has shown itself. It sprang from a report 
made by two experts commissioned to carefully ex- 
amine our unfortunate illustrious dead. They assert 
that ‘nearly fifty of them, including some of great 
value and interest, have suffered material deteriora- 
tion, attributable to the nature of the building in 
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which they are placed.” And the fact is, the experts 
are Yé ther within the truth. The most successful out- 
rage upon ‘the painted history of England’ (as some 
one has called the collection) was done about two years 
ago, when a load of snow contrived to find its way 
through the roof. Opie’s Thomas Holcroft and Lons- 
dale’s William Sharp will bear the signs of this cold 
bath to their last day. But an accident of the kind 
might happen in the best-regulated picture gallery (it 
did happen, by the way, in the Glasgow Exhibition 
Fine Art Section last year), so we will say no more 
about it. There is a deal, however, to be said about 
those among the pictures which are sinking into decay 
and ruin solely because the Government do not care 
to be vexed with picture- -cleaners’ bills. Every week 
accentuates the cracks in a certain Lord Chief-Justice 
Tindal, when a pound or two spent a year back 
would have checked their action altogether. In the 
arly part of last year the paint that was peeling off 
the top of Str William Boland was hardly noticeable ; 
now it is absolutely disfiguring. It is a case of the 
pennyworth of tar over again. No blame whatever 
attaches to the National Portrait Gallery officials. 
They report, and report, and report, and the only 
answer they get is, ‘ No funds.’ 

From first to last the Government in office has 
treated the collection as a nuisance. This is nothing 
short of insulting to those who have presented pic- 
tures. The travels and adventures of this ‘ Wandering 
Jew of National Galleries” may be taken to heart by 
the Scots people who are getting them a National 
Portrait Gallery of their own. It has never known 
the calm delights of home. It was tolerated in 
its days of growth in a house in George Street, 
Westminster. There it remained till 1869, when it 
was carted to a dismal building in South Kensington, 
which had done duty in the 1862 Exhibition. — For 
some years there was nothing between it and the infinite 
but these sheds, and twice (as in despair) it nearly saved 
all further trouble by getting itself burnt. In 1885 
the poor troubled creature was transported to Bethnal 
Green for two years, when everybody supposed a site 
would have been found. That period has long elapsed ; 
and as any addition since 1885 has been carefully 
cellared away, it is at least arguable that the Govern- 
ment hoped that, with time on their side, the very 
existence of such a burden to the Exchequer and 
the national conscience would be forgotten and the 
thing itself be allowed to rot away in peace. At 
Bethnal Green it is almost useless. The poor crea- 
tures in the neighbourhood neither know nor want to 
know anything about it: except, perhaps, in so far 
as it talks to them of ladies—ladies with a history 
and charms. Apart from this, they find the galleries 
useful to court in, and that is all. 

The matter, then, resolves itself into this. We have 
a peculiar collection of National Portraits, dating from 
Richard u.; and we can neither provide it with a rain- 
proof roof, while we grudge and deny the few paltry 
pounds necessary for the preservation of those which 
are getting the worse for years. But what can we 
expect from the Government of a country which 
mocked at the Elgin Marbles, which sanctioned the 
Nelson Column, and which at this very moment is 
engaged in desecrating the finest site in the West-end 
of London ? 
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MODERN MEN. 


TOM MORRIS: THE REPRESENTATIVE GOLFER. 


HO is the greatest lawyer, or who the head of the. 


medical profession, is a matter of opinion; the 
Moderator of the General Assembly would only have the 
seat of honour in the absence of the Pope; but Tom 
Morris is the typical golfer all the world over. Born at 
St. Andrews, trained as a club and feather ball maker, he 
obtained the post of green-keeper, and went still quite a 
young man to Prestwick, played many important matches ; 
and after fourteen years returned to St. Andrews as 
custodier of that green, a post recognised as the highest 
within a professional golfer’s reach. At St. Andrews he 
has remained ever since. 

He is a fresh-looking, swarthy, thick-set man of sixty- 
seven, with an abundant crop of grizzled hair on his head 
and face, and a clear hazel eye. It is not his years which 
earned him the title of ‘Old,’ but the fame of that pre- 
eminent golfer his son,‘ Young Tom.’ It is a sad fact, 
however, that his age is exceptional in professional golfing 
circles. There has been a great improvement in the habits 
of the men who make their living by golf within the last 
few years, but that so few of Tom’s contemporaries are 
alive is, no doubt, due to whisky. Not an uninteresting 
trait in Tom’s character is that, without any effort, from 
mere natural good taste and refinement, excess in stimu- 
lants has been no temptation to him. He has lived, as it 
were, in an atmosphere of drink without breathing it. He 
did not put on his armour to fight the demon. He is no 
self-righteous reformer : it was simply that drink had no 
charm. It could not come near him. It shrank from 
him as the devil sneaks away from the sign of the Cross. 
Tom Morris was and is a grand golfer. His game alone 
would have caused him to be well known ; but his manners, 
more than anything, have made him the man of mark he 
is. The point about them is the complete absence of 
mannerism. To call him one of nature’s gentlemen would 
be a slander: it is a way society snobs have of describing 
men who fawn on them. As in the case of people called 
‘rough diamonds,’ the roughness alone is in evidence, so 
in a ‘nature’s gentleman’ the ‘gent’ only is visible. 
Tom Morris's manners are merely the expression of Tom 
Morris: an easy, happy-tempered, even phlegmatic, man, 
none of whose business it is to judge others, and who 
likes to see things go smoothly. He gives no hint of 
being aware that some people consider themselves his 
superiors, and that others feel beneath him, nor would 
either a patronising or a fawning snob be able to enlighten 
him on the matter. Those who invent faults when none 
are to be found, say that ‘ Old Tom’ is too much a peace- 
maker, that he curries favour with both parties, and is 
sincere with neither. Most men, it is true, must be either 
hypocrites or partisans. But Tom acts like oil on troubled 
waters, without being one or other. On St. Andrews Links 
we have witnessed a very virulent dispute as to whether 
a certain wheeled vehicle should pass over the Links. 
That there would be blows if no one interfered, and that 
if Tom did (as custodier of the green it was his duty), he 
must take a side. and give an opinion, seemed inevitable. 
Tom joined the group. In a moment two angry men were 
calm, and the wheeled vehicle moved off ; but whether or 
not the driver was within his rights was never decided, 
and, notwithstanding, the bitterness of a moment before 
seemed somehow to lapse from men’s mind. On an- 
other occasion we were present when Tom was within ten 
minutes a sympathetic listener to the case of both sides 
in a local dispute ; but we heard him say nothing what- 
ever as to his own views of the question. It is a curious 
fact that every one consults Old Tom, and seems to get 
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confirmed in their own opinion by so doing, though he 
never himself expresses any opinion at all. 


Indirectly, Tom’s career has a living interest. It is in- 


structive on the question of the relation of age to Golf. 


We are apt to forget what a brilliant player he was. His 
fame is overshadowed by the wonderful powers of his son. 
To win the Championship once raises a man to the highest 
rank. Tom Morris won it three times: a feat only beaten 
by his son and by Fergusson, who each won it three times 
consecutively. But one has to remember that it is only 
since 1860 that there has been a championship competi- 
tion, so that Tom’s wins have all been since his fortieth 
year. What he might have done had there been a belt to 
compete for when he was twenty, no man can tell. Let 
us hope, not much better ; for it is one of the glories of 
Golf that it does not desert a man in his old age. There 
is some reason for this hope. Bob Fergusson’s three con- 
secutive wins were scored when he was well through his 
third decade, and other champions have been middle-aged 
men. No one, therefore, need despair. It seems as if 
the discretion of age weighed heavily in the balance 
against the suppleness of youth. On the other hand, Tom 
does not now come to the foremost front. The reason of 
this may be that competition is keener, and also that Tom 
Morris, always casual, has grown indifferent. One of 
the most interesting matches he ever played was his 
ball, some twenty years ago, against the best ball of 
the two crack amateurs of the time, Mr. Gilbert Innes 
and Mr. Robert Clark. He was beaten by a hole. These 
two gentlemen, approximately his contemporaries, could, 
we feel sure, easily beat him now, were the match re- 
played, and indeed could nearly hold their own on the 
How little they have 
How bril- 


same conditions with any man. 
fallen off is encouraging to the mature golfer. 
liant a player Tom must have been, is shown by his having 
found backers in such a match. 

Whether or not Tom at his best had his equals in singles, 
he was, at any rate, unrivalled in foursomes. He and 
Strath challenged the world, and played the world till the 
world was discouraged. They met many times, Morris and 
Strath on each occasion winning with ease. Even now, 
when any one wants ‘a friend’ to take him through the 
green, it is Tom who is first called. How many heart- 
breaking rounds he must have played in this way! But 
no matter what the match is, Tom, at some point between 
the first tee and the burn, never shrinks from suggesting 
his bet of ‘half-a-dozen’ (balls) with the adversary. No 
matter how badly his partner plays, no matter where he 
puts him, Tom is there to play the next shot patiently 
and carefully, without pressing to recover and without a 
symptom of disgust. In a foursome Tom does not allow 
himself to apologise even for his own bad shots, and even 
his strongest language—his ‘ Dear me!’ sometimes heard 
in a single—is suppressed. Should the championship 
happen to be played in a gale, there are hopes of seeing 
the veteran score another win. It is wonderful how little 
effect the howling storm has on his ball. Angry and 
baffled adversaries attribute this to his age and stiffness, 
The real cause is that nothing will induce him to change 
Except that he is very difficult to suit witha 
Once furnished with a heavy- 


his style. 
club, he has no theories. 
headed, supple-shafted driver which is to his mind, no 
amount of bad play on his part will induce him to seek 
a reason. With an occasional ‘Tuts tuts’ or ‘ Dear me, 
he keeps at it till all things come right, which as a 
rule they do with wonderful suddenness. The weakest 
part of his game is his putting. The way in which he will 
miss very short putts is astonishing. 
the case, he was always subject to this failing, how even 
must have been his temper not to be put out by it in 


If, as is said to be 
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great competitions! Even ‘ duffers’ feel aggrieved when 
made to hole out short putts ; and when they miss them 
conversation ceases during the remainder of the match, 
Tom does not like to be called upon to play when the ball 
is on the lip ; but when he misses, the cloud clears from 
his brow. He has, however, been seen vexed enough to 
break his putter. He threw it from him, and the shaft 
snapped. It was thrown away more as an apology to his 
partner than in anger ; and all that followed was an order 
to his caddy to pick it up and have it spliced. Any one 
who doubts this story will, on examining his set, find the 
bandaged putter there even unto this day. 

Tom's day is full of work. As one hurries across the 
bridge in the early morning to catch the first train, he is 
to be met finishing his morning round. He has cut new 
holes, and arranged a treatment for the wounds of the 
sorely cut-up green. Long practice and natural aptitude 
have made him the best green-doctor living. When a 
new course or new holes are to be laid out, Tom is sent 
for. Many a bitter anathema is showered on his head by 
baffled players. But in a few years Tom’s new holes invari- 
ably come to be recognised as works of genius. All day 
he is either keeping his men at it in the shop, or making 
himself useful to a partner on the links. In the evening 
there is the Ladies’ Green to superintend—Tom is in high 
favour with the sex—and not even the litigious persons 
who assert their right to play there make it a personal 
matter when he warns them off. Then he has to be 
photographed. No golfing group would be complete 
His well-known figure and his square-cut 
By the time the day is 


without him. 
beard are to be seen in them all. 
done, Tom has well earned his rest. 





THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 

(DOSE occupied with Art look forward with more 

interest to none of the annual picture shows than to 
the Exhibition of the New English Art Club in Piccadilly. 
It is an experiment in the constitution of its Jury and 
Hanging Committee—an experiment which, although it 
has been tested in other countries, deserves trial in this. 
The Jury of Selection and the Hanging Committee are 
elected by and from the members and exhibitors of the 
previous year. The jury for painting is elected by painters 
only, and consists of painters, and sculpture is treated 
in the same fashion. It would be difficult to find a 
more logical or a more natural way of constituting a 
jury ; but logic is not of easy application to art, and can- 
not with safety supersede experiment. That painters and 
sculptors should elect their own separate juries, and be 
judged by them, means that each body of men is to be 
judged by the principles of their own art, and by no other. 
This was not obtained without a long struggle in France ; 
and Berlioz in his bitter fun of the 
proceedings of juries, in which musicians sit on sculp- 


Mémoires made 


tors, and painters judge poets, while the official who 
can judge nothing judges everything. But the work 
of the new English Art Club is as much on_ trial 
as its constitution. This show in the Dudley Gallery 
is the best station from which to throw up your fore- 
casts of the tendencies of English art. Here you may 
see most, if not all, of the young artists who are trying to 
express what they feel in nature, what they have learnt in 
art. The problem is a difficult one now-a-days. The past 
eighty years of this active century have opened our 
eyes to the existence of many qualities, characters, and 
beauties in the world, and we cannot shut them again. 
The perception of these things has become second 
nature to us. But for all that artists cannot blind 
themselves to the grand and unsurpassed picture-making 
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power of the Old Masters. The Old Masters took 
a long time before they acquired their styles, their 
breadth and balance and unity of colour and composi- 
tion. We also shall take a long time if we can induce 
fashion and the love of novelty to give us leisure for the 
problem. The styles of the Old Masters cannot be cribbed 
wholesale ; they must be adapted, or else we cut our art 
adrift from our impressions of nature, and so, losing all 
natural stimulus and spontaneity, inevitably fall into the 
dreary mechanism of imitation. Corot solved the problem 
in the field of his own impression. But Corot, though his 
mark is on all modern landscape, is become an Old Master, 
and must be regarded as an example, a judge, a guide, a 
standard, rather than as a chef d’école. The imitation of 
Diaz and Rousseau, as may be seen anywhere, has already 
given rise to the most wretched school of pot-boiling. 
Our artists must grub for themselves, keeping in mind 
that a record of impressions may be worse than negative on 
canvas—may be even positively hideous—and be yet sin- 
cerely done for all that. ‘To look round this place, to 
which work comes from the young men of the new schools 
in Scotland, Paris, and England, is to have to confess that 
here are pictures with plenty of effort, sincerity, and 
courage, and therewith a few that are beautiful. 

None are more striking, or more vividly convincing 
as impressions of effect, than Mr. John Sargent’s S/. 
Martin’s Summer (66) and A Morning Walk (69). The 
extraordinary spontaneity and freedom with which the 
shapes and planes of things have been rendered is 
only equalled by the subtilty of modelling and draw- 
ing which appears when the eye embraces the whole 
canvas at the right distance, which, by the way, is rather 
too great for the size of the pictures. Mr. Sargent has 
the most complete and justified confidence in the process 
of light and in the sureness of his vision. There is no 
attempt here to hint at contours more strongly than 
nature does, to darken or lighten planes in order to en- 
force the modelling, or to construct carefully from know- 
ledge those shapes that light prefers to convey mysteriously, 
and as it were ‘unbeknown, to the mind. ‘To such a 
man one does not like to say, Why not anticipate a little 
the effect of time on your colour? or rather, without 
lowering their brightness, is there no subtile bond of 
atmosphere that would bind a little closer these greens, 
blues, purples, ete.? when you look at the whole field 
of nature, however bright and varied, does it not seem 
fused into closer unity by a flush of something soft and 
luminous between your eye and the scene? One has to 
give Mr. Sargent’s pictures ten feet of distance before the 
modelling appears, and thirty before the colour settles to- 
gether comfortably, They probably require a tremen- 
dously strong light, and a bright and gay environment. 
There are other pictures of interest containing figures : 
Mr. Maurice Greiffenhagen’s elegant portrait of a lady, 
full-length (68), a most delicate piece of work, in which, 
perhaps, only the tail of the dress is at all hard, or too 
much in evidence; Mr. H. S. Tuke’s Bathers (33), a 
favourite subject with him, executed with his usual fresh- 
ness and sincerity of eye, and more than his usual free- 
dom, but perhaps a little too evenly made out all over ; 
an exquisite bit of fresh colour and delicate workman- 
ship, a child’s head (50), by Mr. George Clausen; Rose 
and Red (19), one of Mr. Whistler's charming suggestions 
in pastel; a finely-handled portrait (24), by Mr. James 
Pryde; and good work by Messrs. Lavery, Sidney Starr, 
E. A. Walton, J. J. Shannon, S. J. Solomon, F. Bate, Mrs. 
Joseph, and some others. 

The landseape is not as generally good as it has been in 
this Society’s shows. Such an opposition of coarse yellow 
and purple as Mr. Edward Stott’s Returning to the Fold 
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(57) is unworthy both of the Exhibition and the painter. 
Fine work on the other hand is not lacking, notably Mr. 
H. Muhrmann’s poetical and most decorative scheme of 
colour, Nellenkopf of Ehrenbreitstein on the Rhein (7); Mr. 
James Paterson’s large, bold, and stylish Winter on the 
Cairn (37), a picture full of light, air, and the mystery of 
cloud and vapour; and Mr. Arthur Tomson’s refined and 
dreamy pastel, Moonrise on the Marsh: Picardy(83). Mr. 
Walton’s Landscape (63) is large and noble-looking, in a 
way, but his ambition is hardly realised, and the pic- 
ture is dirty and confused compared with some of his 
former and finer efforts at style. Mr. W. J. Laidley’s 
Twilight on the Broad (82) is painted in a master-like 
fashion; but the general tone seems pushed too much 
towards red, while the reeds in the foreground are in- 
sisted on to the prejudice of the feeling of twilight and 
tranquillity. 


GRAVEYARD HUMOUR. 


PT has been said, and with truth, that the English take 

their pleasures sadly. Probably the climate has still 
more to do with this than the proverbial Saxon phlegm, 
for even a considerable infusion of Celtic blood does not 
materially lighten the gaiety of the race. Not to speak 
of the Eistedfodds of gallant little Wales, probably the 
most heart-searching form of enjoyment in existence, 
mirth in Scotland is quite as serious a thing as mirth over 
the Border. Indeed there is one standpoint from which 
the Scot may be regarded as actually making a joy of grief. 
By this it is not meant that he has a heart like the nether 
millstone, and gloats with a fiendish joy over the sorrows 
and sufferings of his fellow-creatures. Far from it. He 
is as sincere, if not so demonstrative, in his sympathy as 
the most genial children of the sunny South; though 
there may be present all the while a certain element 
of practical common sense which makes him feel, and 
even on occasion say, that it is ‘ better bairns greet 
than bearded men.’ What is meant is that there is 
in the Scot a vein of what may be called graveyard 
humour of a rare and very peculiar kind. Spurious 
graveyard humour, in the shape of inappropriate epitaphs, 
may be found all the world over; but this is very dif- 
ferent from the real article, of which the Scot, with 
one possible exception, has a complete monopoly. The 
distinction between wit and humour, whatever it may be, 
is of no importance here. The ‘ witty Frenchman’ and an 
‘American humorist’ convey entirely different meanings 
even to the most casual reader. But the ‘witty Scotsman’ 
is a phrase one never hears, and the ‘ Scottish humorist ’ 
lives and moves and has his only being along with the 
‘Irish comedian’ in the play-bills of music-halls. The 
Reverend Sydney Smith was probably of opinion that the 
Scot is as incapable of making as of understanding a joke. 
But the Scot jokes all the same—sometimes without 
ditticulty—and the laughter provoked is not bounded by 
the Tweed. He is not an irreverent being—though his 





hereditary acquaintance with Scripture sometimes leads 
him to set a bad example to such as Mr. Labouchere. 
And hence it is curious that of the many racy stories with 
which Scotland abounds none are better than, and few as 
good as, those that deal in grim playfulness with the 
most solemn of all events. 

Their raciness indeed is much enhanced by the ver- 
nacular in which they are couched. For example, 
the mere sound of the word ‘corp, properly pro- 
nounced, has in it something of which ‘corpse’ is 
absolutely devoid. The American ‘stiff’ is aggressively 
flippant—quite as much so as ‘ dead-meat box’ ; but there 
is nothing flippant about ‘corp.’ And yet ‘ What was the 
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corp to trade?’ is irresistible, while ‘ What did the stiff do ?’ 
is no more entertaining than ‘What was the occupation 
of the deceased?” Another comparison will make the 
contrast still clearer. Different in every way are, ‘ Is the 
corp kisted?’ and ‘Is the stiff boxed?’ The one may be 
gruesome, the other is merely indecent. 

Very often part of the point of the jest is due to the 
presence of another element besides the purely funereal 
one. Sometimes it is the relations of the dramatis persone, 
as in the tale of the man who protested against his mother- 
in-law attending his wife’s funeral and coming in the same 
mourning-coach as himself, on the ground that it would 
‘spile a’ the pleesure o’ the drive.’ 
received national or individual peculiarity : as when, after 
the sods had been laid on and the mourners were depart- 
ing, a disconsolate but frugal widower, standing by his 
wife’s grave, refused to pay more than four shillings of the 
four-and-sixpence demanded by the sexton, until the latter 


Sometimes it is a 


*? 


triumphed with the threat, ‘Doon wi’ anither saxpence, 
or up she comes’ ; or as in that other legend of a cortége 
arriving at the graveyard without the coffin, which had 
been left on a dyke at the last halt for refreshments. It 
goes without saying that the last thing intended by the 
subject of any one of these and such-like tales was to be 
amusing, though the humour is there all the same. But 
there are other cases where the humour, grim enough in 
Take, for 
instance, the citizen of Linlithgow whose dying wife im- 
plored that she might be buried with her own people at 
Blairgowrie. Her economical spouse objected, on the 
ground of unnecessary expense, and the lady broke out, 
‘If ye dinna bury me at Blairgowrie a’ll haunt ye: a’ll 


all conscience, is deliberate beyond a doubt. 


no’ rest in ma grave at Linlithgow.’ But all the answer 
she got was the imperturbable, ‘ Aweel, aweel. We'll try 
ye at Linlithgow first.’ 


coldly deliberate, is the humour in such a case as this. A 


Conscious too, though not so 


Dundee clergyman, visiting a sick man who had been over 
and over again at the gates of death, remarked in a sym- 
pathising tone to the wife, in whose side her spouse had 
been somewhat of a thorn, ‘ These relapses must be very 
trying to you, whereupon the lady said, ‘ Ou ay, sir, but 
ye ken it’s no’ the sort o’ thing ye can force.’ 

Now, even if it be assumed (and it is a very large 
assumption) that all such stories spring from no better 
origin than the brain of some grim jester—that they are 
but japes and nothing more—the mere fact of their exist- 
ence is curious enough, and implies at least this, that 
there is nothing in them incongruous with the Scottish 
character. In other words, even if nobody in the various 
circumstances related has said or done the things attri- 
buted to him, still, being a Scotsman, it would not 
is thus 
whether they be true or not—wsi non e 


be surprising if he had so said or done. It 
immaterial 
vero e ben trovato. They correspond to a phase of the 
Scottish character, and represent a way of looking at 
things, and still more of speaking of them, which is not 
uncommon. Scottish humour is proverbially dry and 
caustic ; but hardly drier and more caustic than the 
humour of many people who are not Scots. And yet 
it is only the Scottish variety that plays with death and all 
that follows thereon, seizing with avidity on whatever is 
incongruous or gruesome, and turning it into some con- 
‘Why should this be so?’ 
If the Scot be 


which he is not— 


spicuously saturnine jest. 
is the question that naturally arises. 





not wholly given up to irreverence 
why does he make sport when all others walk softly 
and bow the head? The answer is not easy to give, 
but it is possible to indicate lines along which an answer 
First of all, then, the typical Scot has 
a dry, biting humour, which it is his habit to indulge 


may be reached. 
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when occasion offers. He may be a taciturn person, but 
all the same he does not readily miss an opportunity 
‘austic remark. Not that he 
always means what he says. But he loves to say grim 
things, whether he really feels them or not. Then he is 
mortally afraid of showing emotion, especially of the tearful 
kind. It is impossible for him to be coldly impassive, like 
an Englishman, very probably because his feelings are 


of making a shrewd and 


keener and stronger, and so he finds his only safety in 
showing himself aggressively unconcerned. Moreover, the 
Scot has got a very real sense of the awful and the mys- 
terious, and especially of the awe and the mystery of 
death. 
self from being oppressed by the feeling of that awe and 


And so it comes about that, in order to save him- 


mystery he tries to laugh at himself and at it, so that 


he may neither be afraid nor seem so to others. This 
is no new and uncommon frame of mind. It is ex- 
emplified in every boy who whistles as he _ passes 


through a churchyard after dark. Whistling in a church- 


yard is not a special sign of reverence; but the un- 
fortunate whistler is not irreverent—he is merely in what 
Again, the Scot is 
a very matter of fact person—is utilitarian in practice, 
There is one 


he himself would call a state of funk. 


however orthodox he may be in theory. 
well-known and ghastly tale of a company of farmers 
sitting at their toddy far on into the morning, and of one 
saying to his neighbour, ‘What gars Garscadden look sae 
gash?’ ‘Whisht, man,’ was the awful reply, ‘he has been 
wi’ his Maker the last twa ‘oors. A seed him slip awa, 
but it would ha’ been a peety to disturb the pleesure o’ 
If he had thought there was any use of 
making a fuss, even this wretch would no doubt have 


the company.’ 


sacrificed the pleasure of the company, but there was 
nothing of practical use to be done, and so matters were 
just allowed to slide. This practical way of looking at 
things also comes into play now and then, and along with 


the other elements of character already suggested. 


SCOTTISH CROWN PROPERTY. 
i. 


TIXHERE is a strong and just feeling in Scotland that 

‘this knuckle-bone of England and garret of the 
earth,’ as Sydney Smith was wicked enough to call it, does 
not receive assistance from the Imperial Exchequer in fair 
proportion to the contributions made. It may be doubted, 
however, whether this will ever be set right under existing 
administrative arrangements. The idea of ‘ assistance’ is 
not very congenial to the rugged independence of Scottish 
character. The Estimates have now reached such a colossal 
figure that it is the first duty of a Chancellor to ignore 
new claims. The tendency of reform is to devolve finan 
cial and administrative responsibility upon local communi- 
ties more or less important. And this tendency corre- 
sponds to a real growth in enlightenment and public spirit. 
Formerly, the central Government had to do things, be 
cause the Provinces neither knew nor cared anything 
about them. Now the conscience of the provinces is 
awakened, and in the fulness of their local knowledge 
they call upon the Government to do much which they 
could better undertake themselves. 

But in the meantime it is right that any existing iniquity 
in the distribution of public money should be examined 
and discussed. Such work must be gone about with a 
little care. 
arithmetical ratios is not fitted to produce very accurate 
For instance, let us return to the case of the 

£34,238 is a large sum, and only £1451 
This is very 


The rough-and-ready application of fixed 


conclusions. 
Royal Palaces. 
comes to Scotland—of course, for Holyrood. 
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distressing to those patriots who think that all such ex- 
penditure must be divided between England and Scotland 
in the proportions of 7 and 1. But, as Dean Swift used 
to say to Stella, let us come a little nearer probabilities. 
This vote applies to eighteen palaces, of which only one 
isin Scotland. Of these seventeen palaces in England, 
seven are in the personal occupation of the Sovereign, 
and one is partly so. Holyrood is not in the personal 
occupation of the Sovereign. The remaining palaces in 
England are either personally occupied by individuals 
entitled to occupation, or they are places well known to 
the public. Hampton Court costs £11,000 ; Windsor costs 
£6600. That amounts to half the total vote. Again, the 
sum spent on Holyrood Palace, although unoccupied, is 
substantially the same as that spent on Kensington Palace. 
It is a good deal more than the sum spent on Frogmore, 
the White Lodge, or Bushy Park. Now, it may be that 
all this expenditure is unjustifiable, or at least extravagant. 
The crowds that visit Hampton Court should rather turn 
their steps to Holyrood, and examine that perennial 
miracle in medical jurisprudence, the blood of Rizzio, 
which no peroxide of hydrogen will ever convert into a 
celestial blue; and Her Majesty should prefer a decent 
house at the South Back of the Canongate to the historic 
residence of the Kings of England. But, unless it is 
said that there are too many palaces in England and too 
few in Scotland, and that some more palaces should 
be built north of the Tweed, it seems unreasonable to 
condemn the actual distribution of the public money. 
The Queen has paid us the great compliment of building 
a palace for herself in that land of granite’ rock and 
crystal spring and ancient fir-wood which is_ infinitely 
more beautiful than any palace it has ever entered into 
the heart of man to conceive. And, in the short interval 
which elapses before the election of Mr. Labouchere as 
perpetual President of the New Republic, we should really 
prefer, as matter of business, that Royal personages should 
spend their leisure time in Ireland, where that fire of 
loyalty is waiting to be kindled which in Scotland burns 
with a bright and steady flame. 

Let us now consider the items of Royal Parks and 
Pleasure Gardens. Out of £90,395, only £5602 comes to 
Scotland. The Botanic Gardens of Edinburgh receive 
£4079; Holyrood Park, £1333; Linlithgow Peel, £190. 
Thirteen places altogether participate in this vote, of 
which ten are in England and three in Scotland. Among 
those in England there are such big jobs as Hyde Park, 
St. James's, the Green Park, Kew Gardens. It is neces- 
sary to protest in the strongest manner against the covert 
assumption that expenditure on Kew or Hyde Park is 
English and not Scottish expenditure. Kew is visited by 
botanists and gardeners from all parts of the Empire, 
and there is nothing the provinces like better than to take 
the air in Hyde Park when they have the chance. It was 
here that the Persian statesman arrived at the conclusion 
that, as a penance for their ancestral sins, the British aris- 
tocracy were condemned daily to exhibit themselves in a 
procession for the amusement of the common people. _ Is 
it proposed to open a larger number of royal parks and 
pleasure grounds in Scotland ? Linlithgow has been de- 
scribed by Lord Rosebery as ‘the Windsor of Scotland’ ; 
and if there were a strong and healthy feeling of histori- 
cal and national interest in Linlithgow, it would be the 
duty of the Government to recognise that fact by expend- 
ing a much larger sum upon this park, so as to preserve it 
from decay and from the modern vulgarities which crowd 
around it. Does that feeling exist ? Some glimpses of 
it were observed at the meeting of the Archeological 
Society in Glasgow last autumn; but it must be confessed 
that at present it does not extend beyond a cultivated few. 
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Linlithgow itself seems to be as destitute of historical 
sympathy as it is of clean water and effectual drainage. 
Only the other day the oldest Templar House in Scotland 
was pulled down in that ancient and royal burgh. Per- 
haps the County Council for West-Lothian may be found 
to have some ideas on this subject. With regard to an 
important educational establishment like the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, the question stands in a very different position. 
If it is the duty of Parliament to support this garden, the 
obligation has been grudgingly fulfilled. It is most desir- 
able to extend the area and usefulness of the Botanic 
Gardens. But, with an Imperial expenditure approaching 
£90,000,000, is it likely that that will be done except by 
local enterprise and endeavour? There is, of course, the 
other side of the account. It will be strange, indeed, if 
within a very few years the new local authority in London 
is not called on to make a large contribution to the support 
of those parks and gardens of which the various local 
populations of London undoubtedly receive the great pro- 
portion of the daily use and benefit. 

A word in conclusion upon the votes for Public Build- 
ings. It is a large vote, £130,824 ; but it must be kept in 
view that of this £42,000 is spent upon rents and insur- 
ance. The vote for New Works amounts to £12,925, and 
of this Scotland receives no less than £8450, of which 
the main items are for Marischal College, Aberdeen, St. 
Andrews University, and the Edinburgh Museum of 
Science and Art. The vote for Maintenance and Repairs 
amounts to £39,110. One item is the sum of £2400 
for ‘Ordinary repairs and maintenance of Public, Ecclesi- 
astical, and Collegiate Buildings in Scotland.’ There is 
also an allowance of £200 under the head of Ancient 
Monuments. To the administration of these two last- 
mentioned votes, and the funds available for the purposes 
indicated, we shall refer in a future article. 


SHUTTLE AND LOOM. 
V.—A BROKEN SABBATH. 


ATHER more than a mile beyond Ilkastone was 
‘Freedom, a stretch of common land, sown reck- 
lessly with boulders (bare or mossy), luxuriant whins, and 
tall green ‘rashes.’ The clear burn that wound through 
it spread out here and there into bays and gulfs of marsh, 
whose fresh green surface often tempted to a sousing the 
unwary and unaccustomed among both boys and beasts. 
Its extent was considerable (enormous, it seemed to me 
in my boyhood). In summer it was grazed by the lank 
cows of cottagers, tended by bare-legged loons, indifferent 
to time and weather, their faces embrowned with freckles, 
and their mats of hair bleached to the colour of the 
lightest tow. These loons during the warm weather led 
delightfully savage and amphibious lives. They hunted 
and snared rabbits with wild halloos and laughter; they 
silently waded in the burn, and, with arms bare to the 
shoulder, pursued the active, timid trout, or ‘howked ’ 
for them under the banks; in the excessive heat they 
stripped themselves stark, and lay in and out of the 
deep pots of the burn, swimming and diving; they regu- 
larly neglected their charges, and with malice afore- 
thought let them stray into the corn, which was fenced 
off from ‘Freedom’ only by a low, dilapidated ‘ dry- 
stone’ dyke. Then it was a sight to see them, naked or 
half-naked, scout through whins and over boulders, shout- 
ing and yelling, at the tails of a barking collie or two, and 


fetch out the offending kye. Hither it was the delight of 


Ilkastone boys to resort on holidays and fast-days, to con- 
sort with the half-savage herd-loons, to play with them at 
Indian wars and Highland raids, to bathe and swim, to 
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eatch the furtive trout and ‘ watter-dog’ (water-rat), to 
plait rushes into fools’ caps and other devices, and (some- 
times) to make a prairie-fire of whins. Hither, too, did 
the seniors of Ilkastone come when they could make up 
their minds to a longer and less aimless walk than a 
‘daun’er’ signified, or when they desired to revive old 
memories; for it was here that the local forces of the 
Chartists had drilled with flag and pike, and here that 
they had listened to many a rousing speech. 

Whenever I think of ‘ Freedom’ I recall a certain Com- 
munion Sabbath. It was the second Communion of the 
year—that in October. On the Fast-day before I had read 
by stealth in Bruce's Travels in Abyssinia, which I had bor- 
rowed of a school-fellow ; and on the Sabbath morning 
I sat among other young people and non-communicants 
(Robbie Steven sat with Jamie Loudoun in a corner a few 
pews off) in the loft of the great, barn-like kirk, thinking of 
what I had read, and longing to emulate the exploits of 
the explorer: I was of an age when interest in person or 
thing passes naturally and easily into desire to be the per- 
son to do the thing. I sat and gazed at the ship that 
hung from the centre of the ceiling (why the ship hung 
there I never understood), now at the rows of bent heads 
of men and women seated at the long white ‘ tables’ be- 
low, now through the windows at the grass and trees in 
the clear October sunshine, and now at the minister lean- 
ing to this side and to that of the tall, narrow pulpit, or 
rising on his toes to thump the Bible. All, however, 
affected me but as shadows ; the minister himself appealed 
to me vaguely as a kind of solemn Jack-in-the-box, and his 
energetic exhortation as a voice crying in the wilderness ; 
for I was not myself, but Bruce the traveller, and the 
business I had on hand was to find the source of 
the Nile. 
and its burn my Nile ; I had already made a considerable 


‘Freedom’ was to me the land of Abyssinia. 


geographical discovery—that my Nile was the same stream 
as flowed through Ilkastone and on to Inverdoon, which 
I was pleased to regard as the land of Egypt—and my 
heart burned within me to round off my discovery and 
trace my stream to its source. I sat two or three hours 
thus in lively reverie with little discomfort, but at 
the end of that time my young limbs grew restless, 
and I longed to be out in the sunshine and away on my 
expedition. The first part of the service was finished, but 
I knew that the second part would last for two or three 
hours more : the communicants were numerous, and had 
to sit down by relays, so that the ‘ fencing of the tables’ 
and the distribution of the bread and wine had to be done 
over and over again. I thought, first with dismay, and 
then with rebellion, of having to sit till the end. My 
parents were below: I might slip out, and they be none 
the wiser. Yet I hesitated ; for I was convinced it would 
be a heinous sin to go out and break the Sabbath—most 
heinous sin of all to break the Communion Sabbath. I 
looked round for comfort or encouragement, and found 
Robbie Steven’s bright eye was on me. He nodded and 
winked towards the shining landscape visible through the 
window ; he nodded and winked again towards the exit 
at the back of the gallery, and shaped with his lips the 
question, ‘Are ye comin’ oot?’ I nodded weakly in 
reply, upon which he rose promptly from his place with 
Jamie Loudoun, to the great scandal of many of his 
neighbours, and made his way out. With an immense 
effort of courage (for I felt that every eye above and 
below was on me, and I expected every moment that 
the minister would call me back), I rose and followed. 
‘Hoo’s a’ wi’ ye?’ asked Robbie cheerfully, when I 
joined him. ‘Gey tired, [’m thinkin’? It’s a lang job 
yon, said he, indicating what was going on in the kirk, 
‘ Jean’s doon a-below wi’ her mither. Faix! I’m sairer 
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than gin I’d dune a day’s weavin’. Ye see, the boord | 
had to sit on had nae spring in ’t.’ 

I was full of my desire for geographical discovery, and | 
at once imparted it to Robbie : young Jamie Loudoun was 
already acquainted with it. 

‘Whaur the burn begins ? 


. . , ' ’ 
win, min . 


But that ‘ll be a lang wy to 
said Robbie. ‘I doot ye canna dae ’t the day, 
Get up neist Sabbath at skreigh o’ day, an’ pit some bread 
in your pooch ; I'll come wi’ ye, an’ we ’se win to the tap 
o the burn, you an’ Jamie an’ me. Soorce, d’ ye ea’ t ? 
By Gosh! I nivver kent 
afore ‘at g’ ography had to dae wi’ burns an’ things.’ 


An’ that’s g’ography, is’t ? 


I objected to the postponement of my expedition ; for 
next Sabbath it would be impossible to stir abroad without 
my parents’ knowledge ; and to have their permission was 
out of the question. 

‘We're gaun tae “ Freedom,’’ said Jamie Loudoun 
‘for brummles ’ (blackberries). 

‘Come on, min,’ said Robbie with a persuasive wink. 
‘Brummles is better than g’ography the day. An’ min’ 
ye maun be hame in twa-three ‘oors, or your mither ‘|! 
ken.’ 

I agreed to go with them, thinking that when once we 
were on the banks of the burn in ‘ Freedom’ I could lead 
them on. 

It was a fatal expedition. We soon arrived at the 
borders of ‘Freedom, and skirted a great quarry (the 
crags of which stood to me for the rocky fastnesses of 
Abyssinia). We found few ‘brummles’ where ‘ brummles’ 
were expected—for almost all Ilkastone had been befor: 
us. It was, therefore, not difficult to persuade my com- 
panions to venture further. As for me, I bore within me 
an outraged conscience ; | knew I was a miserable sinner ; 
I was desperate, and ready to go any length. I drew my 
companions on along the burn-side through ‘ Freedom, 


with assurances (which, alas ! 


were not well founded) that 
‘brummles’ were plentiful in the wood beyond. Through 
a ‘den,’ or dell, in the midst of the pine-wood, we followed 
the burn, finding ‘ brummles’ just in sufficient plenty to 
tempt us further on. Still following the course of the 
burn, we came out upon a moss or bog, which stretched 
away to the horizon. ‘There was no house in view ; I was 
ignorant of my whereabouts ; the sky had grown dark, and 
My heart 
sank, and there passed through my mind with an awful 


the thunder was rolling up upon the wind. 


significance a solemn phrase about ‘the wrath of God’ 
coming upon ‘the children of disobedience.” I had no 
doubt at all it was come, when a few moments later a ter 
rible storm of thunder, wind, and rain swept down upon 
the moss, and enveloped us with its blinding, drenching 
fury. Never since, it seems to me, have I been in such a 
storm ; never since, at least, have I been so caught and 
overwhelmed when in the conscious act of sinning. The 
loneliness and terror, the elemental wrath of the situa- 
tion, smote upon me as if they had been the final cata- 
clysm—as if the world and all creatures and things upon 
it were being swiftly hurried to destruction. I was too 
terrified to cry. The heroic One-eyed alone was undis- 
mayed. 

‘Cheer up, boys,’ said he. ‘ Hoo’sa’ wi’ ye, Jamie? By 
Gosh! Ye’ve baith got your parade uniform on! It 
maunna get spiled. Here; pit that aboot ye.’ And the 
excellent creature put his coat about his ‘best frien’, 
Jamie Loudoun, and his ample waistcoat about me. 
‘Dinna fash, said he, ‘I’m an auld sodjer, demmit! An 
I like gettin’ a wee bit weet. By Gosh!’ he exclaimed, 
upon an unusually loud explosion of thunder, which seemed 
tv rend both earth and air, ‘that mak’s me think o 
cannon firin’ in the front! I haena heerd a cannon fired, 
nor been in a storm like this, sin’ I was i’ the Kaffir war, 
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whaur I got my blin’e’e. Boom! Bang ! There she goes! 
March on, boys. Pit your best fit foremost, an’ we’s win 
hame in a whiley. We maunna gang thro’ the wud; 
it’s nae mouze wi the lichtnin’ aboot. Gie’s haud o 
your han’, boys.’ 

So he strove to cheer us, as he dragged us along. 

How we got home, and by what route, I do not 


remember. Memory recalls only the pitiless pelting 
and buffeting and drenching of the first few minutes 
of the storm. What followed is a blank until we were 
in the Ilkastone loan, and my heart sank into my sodden 
boots at the prospect of facing my stern and angry 
parents. I was so afraid of the results of my escapade, 
that I hung about for some time with Robbie, thinking 
that presently I should have courage to seek the parental 
presence. I entered the abode of ‘Lisbeth Wyness with 
Robbie, who seemed as loath as I to seek his proper home. 
‘Lisbeth occupied part of the same house as the Leslies, 
and I was struck with the behaviour of that strange house- 
hold. The fury of the storm had abated, though the rain 
still fell, and the thunder rumbled, and the dread of the 
storm rested upon all. ‘ Daft Marget’ (as was usual with 
her in times of electrical disturbance) paced madly up and 
down her garret, pouring forth loud and rapid protestations ; 
while her mother, old Jean, sat on the stairs with her apron 
over her head, rocking herself to and fro, and groaning and 
mumbling about ‘the Day o' Jidgment,’ and old Saunders 
now and then appeared on the stair-head, newspaper in 
hand and spectacles on nose, and denounced his wife and 
daughter for ‘ twa frich’ened, skreighing limmers, ‘at need 
a skelpin’,) and that a Roman father like himself could 
only be ashamed of. 

Attention, however, was taken off the Leslies by a com- 
motion that set into "Lisbeth Wyness’s abode. “Lisbeth’s 
husband was a quarryman. Little was known of him, for 
he was very seldom seen; he was up and away to his 
work by four in the morning, returning about seven to 
wash the red clay from his person, eat his supper, and go 
straightway to bed. While Robbie and I talked with 
‘Lisbeth and listened to the Leslies, and while she pre- 
pared tea, a gossip burst into the room. 

‘Eh, Lisbeth, wumman, siccan a mishanter! Qu, are 
ye there, Robbie? Jean and Kirsty ha’e been speirin’ for 
ye. 

‘Ha’e they, Mary ?’ said Robbie. ‘ Weel, I'm nae lost.’ 

‘But whatna a mishanter speak ye o'?’ asked 
*Lisbeth. 

‘Dinna ye ken? Isna your man at the quarry the 
day?’ 

‘I canna deny,’ said ‘Lisbeth, ‘but ’at he is, though it 
be the Sabbath. But he culdna help himsel’, puir chiel, 
for it was his turn to gang an’ watch by the pouther.’ 

‘Eh!’ exclaimed the gossip. ‘The like o’ that noo !— 
an’ on the Sabbath !’ 

‘ But what ’s gane wrang, Mary ?’ demanded ’ Lisbeth. 

‘Qu, ha’ena ye heerd ? I’m sure it deaved me, as I 
was sittin’ rockin’ the bairn, though I thocht it was juist 
an exteroardinar’ big clap o’ thunder.’ 

‘By Gosh!’ exclaimed Robbie. ‘She maun mean the 
pouther! Dinna ye min’ ?’ said he, turning to me, ‘the 
soun’ we thocht a cannon ?’ 

‘Lisbeth looked from Robbie to the gossip, and her grim, 
wrinkled face grew ashy white. 

*Gie ower your havers, baith o’ ye, said she, ‘ an’ speak 
oot.’ 

‘It’s aterrifu’ thing, Lisbeth, wamman, said the gossip, 
sighing and shaking her head ; ‘but the pouther 's blawn 
up. It’s awfu’, but ye're i’ the Loard’s han’s! Eppie 
Lumsden’s loon an’ some ithers was aifter the brummles, 
an’ saw an’ heerd it.’ 
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‘Weel?’ asked ’Lisbeth withia hard-set face. She had 
barely spoken when another gossip entered. 

‘Eh, ’Lisbeth, it’s sair-sad wark! An’ on the Sabbath, 
tae! Here’s my Jock juist cam’ hame, an’ says they ‘re 
on the wy, cairryin’ your man!’ 

‘Is he muckle hairmed ?’ she asked, while she fumbled 
to get her shawl off its nail behind the door. 

‘Eh, ‘Lisbeth, wumman, I doot ye’d better bide at 
hame. Nane but the Almichty can dae onything for him 
noo! He’s deid, they say !’ 

"Lisbeth sat down with her poor, worn hands clasped, 
and while she looked absently at one and another she 
rocked herself to and fro. Her lips worked, but she 
shed no tear and spoke no word. While she thus sat, 
others entered with corroboration of the dreadful truth. 

‘Eh, sirs!’ said Jean Leslie, ‘1t maun be juist a jidg- 
ment for brakin’ the Sabbath !’ 

‘Fient a bit o’t!’ exclaimed Kirsty Kyle, pushing through 
the door. ‘Gin the Almichty was tae sen’ dispensations 
o’ jidgment for brakin’ the Sabbath, He'd nae be siccan a 
donnert gype as begin wi’ a puir honest auld man ‘at gaed 
tae the kirk whanivver he could win !’ 

‘ Ay, he did that, Kirsty,’ said "Lisbeth. ‘Wae’s me!’ 

‘ Dinna fret, my wumman,’ said Kirsty. ‘He's in guid 
han’s, an’ sae are ye. An’ he was an auld man, ye ken, 
an’, i the way o’ life, couldna ha’e had mony years mair.’ 

‘It gies me a sair heart for a’ that, Kirsty,’ said’ Lisbeth, 
with her mouth still working, but with dry eyes. ‘ There's 
aye something! It’s nae a twalmonth sin’ I lost my 
son Sandy ; syne | lost the fillin’ o’, Robbie’s pirns aifter 
he mairried your Jean ; an’ noo the guidman’s deid! Ay, 
there's aye something! Lat’s ha’e oor tea.’ 

She turned and fumbled with the cups and saucers,’and 
the neighbours respected her grief, and drew away one by 
one, till she was left alone. 

J. MacLaren Cossan. 





A SONG OF LIFE AND GOLF. 


THE thing they ca’ the stimy o't, 
I find it ilka where ! 

Ye ‘maist lie deid,—an unco’ shot,— 
Anither’s ba’ is there! 

Ye canna win into the hole, 
However gleg ye be. 

And aye, where’er ma ba’ may row, 
Some limmer stimies me! 


Cuorvus,— 
Somebody stimying me, 
Somebody stimying me, 
The grass may grow, the ba’ may row, 


Some limmer stimies me ! 


I lo’ed a lass, a bonny lass, 
Her lips an’ locks were reid ; 

Intil her heart I couldna pass : 
Anither man lay deid ! 

He cam’ atween me an’ her heart, 
I turned wi’ tearfu’ e’e, 

I couldna loft him, I maun part, 
The limmer stimied me! 


I socht a kirk, a bonny kirk, 
Wi’ teind, an’ glebe, an’ a’, 

A bonny yaird to feed a stirk, 
Av’ links to ca’ the ba’! 

Anither lad he cam’ an’ fleeched,— 
A Convartit U.P.,— 

An’ a’ in vain ma best I preached, 
That limmer stimied me ! 
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It’s aye the same in life an’ gowf, 
I’m stimied, late an’ ear’, 

This world is but a weary howf, 
I’d fain be ither-where ; 

But whan auld Deith wad hole ma corp, 
As sure as Deith ye ’ll see 

Some coof has played the moudiewarp, 
Rin in, an’ stimied me ! 


Cuorvs (if thought desirable). 
A. Lano.* 


* Where's Robbie Burns zoo ? 
Enfoncé, Robert, Enfonceé. 





NOTES ON SCIENTIFIC AGRICULTURE. 
Piant Lire ABOVEGROUND. 
i. 


T has already been explained that green shoots are the 
parts of plants specially engaged in producing starch, 
fat, and albumen from simple inorganic compounds. To 
do this work, force is, of course, as necessary as in an 
ordinary commercial factory. In the one, as in the other, 
there is a mechanism acted on by certain forces, and from 
the raw material supplied turning out the manufactured 
article. 

One of the main forces put into harness is sunlight : 
as essential for the formation of organic substance by 
the plant as for the production of an image on a photo- 
graphic plate. 
manufacturing processes are as certainly stopped as an 
engine is when the steam is turned off, and the con- 
sequence of such stoppage is evidently that the supply of 
real food—of the materials at the expense of which the 
roots and shoots are made—is cut off. 


If the light does not gain access, the 


When light-supply 
is defective for a lengthened period, the plant is accord- 
ingly hungered, and death from starvation is the inevitable 
result. 
houses often become lean and hungry; they cannot be 
anything else if the light which reaches them is insuffi- 
cient to manufacture the requisite amount of food material. 
Enough has been said to show that those plants which 


This explains how plants grown in dwelling- 


can utilise most light are, as a rule, most profitable to the 
farmer, the reason being that they produce more starch, 
fat, and albumen than the others. 

In dealing with mixtures of plants such as grasses, it 
usually happens that shade-growers require to be taken 
into account. The species now referred to have special 
structural peculiarities which fit them for growth in such 
situations. The bottom grasses which fill up the space 
beneath the top species of a mixture, and cover the ground 
with a carpet of vegetation, are excellent examples. Two 
plants may here be mentioned as specially suited for 
growth in the shade, viz., cocksfoot and wood meadow 
grass: these, and such as these, should be chosen for 
shaded situations. 

The materials operated upon and converted into organic 
matter by light action in the plant machine are carbonic 
acid gas and water. The necessary water is absorbed from 
the soil by the roots, and the gas from the surrounding 
air. The mode by which the gas is taken in by the 
leaves is very different from the process by which 
liquid is removed from the soil. The roots have no aper- 
tures in their surface, and the water must enter by a 
process of diffusion, whereas the surface of the leaf has 
innumerable pores, through which streams of gas flow in. 
The apertures referred to have been compared to the 
mouths of animals, and from this resemblance have 
received the name of ‘stomata.’ The air which enters 
by the stomatic pores contains, of course, impurities 
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of various kinds, and often the germs of disease, which, 
kept outside, can do infinitely less damage than if they 
obtain access to the delicate and unprotected tissues in 
the interior. To prevent such access, the apertures are 
usually excessively minute—so minute, indeed, that disease 
germs, infinitesimally small though they are, are filtered 
off from the entering air. The sizes of the stomata vary 
with the species of plant, and those which have the 
largest are, of course, most liable to internal leaf disease. 

The 
depend upon the quantity of carbonic gas at disposal, and 
this, in turn, upon the extent of leaf surface exposed, 


amount of organic material manufactured must 


Now, one thousand volumes of ordinary atmospheric air 
contain only three volumes of the carbon-containing gas, 
and, to get a sufficiency of the carbon material, it is evident 
that a very large quantity of ordinary air must circulate 
through the plant body, and in special channels provided 
for the purpose, in the same way that the blood circulates 
in the vessels of the animal. 

The carbonic acid gas and the water being at hand, the 
light foree comes into action, and a chemical change is 
consummated, whereby starch, a solid organic substance, 
is produced from a combination of the gas and liquid, 
This formation of organic compound can only go on by 
day, for by night the light is absent, and then the plant is 
at a standstill as a manufactory of starch. Furthermore, 
this chemical change can only go on in those plants which 
are green. The green colouring matter—chlorophy], as 
it is called—is absolutely essential ; without it, the light 
would be as ineffective in forming nutriment for the plant 
as it is in ourselves and other animals. 

It is now advisable to compare the chemical composition 
of the starch produced with that of the raw materials from 
which it has been formed, in order to obtain a clear con- 
ception of the change induced by light-action. The ele- 
ments which constitute the carbonic acid gas are carbon 
and oxygen, and those which constitute the water, oxygen 
and hydrogen. The water and gas together thus contain 
three elementary substances, namely, carbon, oxygen, and 
hydrogen; and the starch which is manufactured con- 
tains the same three elementary constituents, but the pro- 
What, then, has the 
It has bound them 


portion of diminished. 
light been doing to the gas and water ? 


together so as to form anew compound : starch. In accom- 


oxygens 


plishing this transformation a certain amount of oxygen is 
set free, and passes out of the plant into the air. The waste 
product of the manufacturing process is accordingly the gas 
oxygen, and streams of it may readily be noticed bubbling 
The fact that 
oxygen gas is eliminated from green plants exposed 


up from any plant immersed in water. 


to the action of sunlight was well known to the botanists 
of former days. They did not know, however, the real 
nature of the process by which the gas came to be formed, 
and they supposed it to be the result of breathing or 
respiration. Even at the present day one frequently 
meets the statement that when a plant breathes it gives 
off oxygen gas. This is quite a mistake, for the process 
which leads to the production of oxygen is starch manu- 
facture, one to which there is nothing analogous or even 
comparable in the animal, and a unique peculiarity of the 
plant itself. 

If the process of starch production were to cease, it is 
easy to understand that a time would soon come when 
animal life would be utterly impossible. Breathing must 
go on in order to provide the force necessary for keeping 
the animal mechanism agoing, and oxygen is the prime 
requisite. Without it we should stop like a clock wound 
down or an engine without the steam, or gunpowder with- 
out the kindling spark. The only oxygen in the universe 
that can be used for breathing purposes is that contained 
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‘1 the atmosphere or dissolved in water, and if animal life 
alone went on, more and more of it would be used up, and 
more and more of the poisonous carbonic acid would take 
its place. The open air would thus become as unhealthy 
and as destructive to life as that of a perfectly closed cham- 
per in which renewal of air is impossible. This deleterious 
change in the composition of the atmosphere is prevented 
by green plants and by them alone—-they take the waste 
products breathed out of an animal body, combine them 
with water, transform them into organic compounds, and 
set free oxygen gas. From this point of view the plant is 
a chemical factory, the waste product from which is indis- 
pensable to every form of life. 





REVIEWS. 
MR. AUSTIN DOBSON’S POEMS. 


Poems on Several Occasions. By AUSTIN DOBSON. 2 vols. 
London: Kegan Paul. 

Mr. Austin Dobson’s Poems on Several Occasions comprise 
the verses which have already appeared in the volumes entitled 
Proverbs in Porcelain, Vignettes in Rhyme, and At the Sign of 
the Lyre. As the Vignettes and Proverbs have been for several 
years out of print, the new edition has not been issued a day 
too soon, and will have a right warm welcome of many. Mr. 
Dobson’s position has long been assured ; though numbers, if 
not most, of his admirers, one cannot help thinking, set highest 
store on work which is not his highest. He is frequently 
spoken of as if his special gift lay in the writing of society 
verses, as if he were at his best when his mood was brightest 
and airiest ; whereas in society verse, properly so named, his 
success has been but occasional, ard seldom thorough. Itis not 
as a rival of Prior and Praed that Mr. Dobson will live in litera- 
ture. Between Mr. Dobson and Prior, that gayest, pithiest, 
and wittiest of our non-serious lyrists, there can, indeed, be no 
comparison. Nor can he compete successfully with Praed 
when Praed abandons his coxcombical strain and his tedious 
trick of overdriven antithesis. And among writers of our own 
day he must yield to Mr. Locker, regarded simply as a society 
maker. Vivacity without flippancy; tenderness which, without 
being deep, is yet not false nor sentimental; mockery with- 
out bitterness ; wit, perfect good-breeding. and perfect fidelity 
to the manners, the colloquies and philanderings of the ball- 
room and the drawing-room —such are the characteristics of Mr. 
Locker’s verse. He does not—as Mr. Dobson does in his other 
work—draw nigh to the fountain of tears or the furnace of pas- 
sion. But he is exquisitely piquant and natural ; his conversa- 
tional style, with its half-negligent grace, his simple, easy-flow- 
ing measures, is exactly in keeping with the refined triflings, 
the boudoir diplomacies, the flirtations, the light loves and toy 
adventures, which form the subjects of his nimbly-tripping muse. 
In dealing with similar themes, Mr. Dobson is never exactly 
heavy, nor flat, nor inept ; but he rarely, very rarely, contrives, 
like Mr. Locker to be at once graceful and pointed, and per- 
fectly natural. Such pieces as 7he Milkmaid and The Ladies 
of St. Fames’s are more daintily worded, more deftly rounded 

—they have a more subtile literary charm—than anything Mr. 
Locker ever wrote. But they are not verses of society: they 
are love-songs pure and simple. And soit is with Mr. Dobson’s 
delightful ballades. Zhe Ballad of the Armada, for example, 
is a hearty, rousing, patriotic lyric ; 7he Ballad of Imitation 
is a keenly-edged satire on that mulish miscreant, the critic ; 
The Ballad of Prose and Rhyme is an exposition, as just as 
it is graceful, of the fundamental distinction between the 
literature which appeals to the imagination and the heart and 
the literature which addresses itself to the reason: that is to 
Say, they are not society verse. In his masterly adaptation of 
Gautier’s famous poem, /’Art, Mr. Dobson has these lines : 
‘O Poet, then, forbear 
The loosely-sandalled verse, 
Choose rather thou to wear 
The buskin—straight and terse ; 
Leave to the tiro’s hand 
The limp and shapeless style ; 
See that thy form demand 
The labour of the file.’ 
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That is excellently put, though the French is better : 


‘ Point de contraintes fausses ! 

Mais que pour marcher droit 
Tu chausses, 

Muse, un cothurne étroit. 

Fi du rhythme commode, 

Comme un soulier trop grand 
Du mode 

(Jue tout pied quitte ou prend !’ 


What Gautier says is as true of poetry as it is faultlessly ex- 
pressed. But it is not true of society verse, in which elaborate 
metre and chiselled phrase are simply incongruities. Mr. Dob- 
son is probably too serious an artist to vie in their own sphere 
with Locker or Praed. Perhaps, also, he is too highly gifted 
a poet. There should be something, it would seem, of the 
amateur, in the writer of society verses. Martial, we know, 
excelled Catullus in such verses, and yet as a poet Martial is 
to Catullus but as Prior is to Burns. And Mr. Dobson can do 
what neither Prior nor Mr. Locker has done; he can write verses 
instinct with delicate pathos and subtly-suggested passion, up- 
borne by imaginative energy, coloured and lit with romantic 
sentiment, and moving to music alternately simple and sweet 
and solemn and stately. His style, when he is writing in his 
true vein, is all his own. No one else combines, as he does, the 
elegance, touched with modishness, of the men of Queen Anne 
with the romantic spirit and glow of the men of the nineteenth 
century. 

The poems by which he will be longest remembered—and 
assuredly his will survive many a noisier reputation—are those 
written in his most serious moods. A Dead Letter, Before 
Sedan, The Paradox of Time, The Sick Man and the Birds,— 
it is in these poems, as mournful as they are beautiful, that Mr. 
Dobson appears at his highest, alike as a thinker and an artist. 
To the majority of his readers, perhaps, it will always seem 
that his mastery of words and metre is most happily displayed 
in his ballades and triolets and rondeaux, where the fancies are 
as blithe as spring sunshine, and the lines ripple and chime as 
merrily as silver bells. But they who know and can enjoy per- 
fect art will ever find a stronger charm in lines such as follow, 
wherein penetrating sadness of sentiment is combined with a 
Style almost austere in its concise simplicity : 


‘ EGROTUS. 
‘ My hope hath lost its wing. 
Thou that to Night dost call, 
How hast thou heart to sing 
Thy tears made musical ? 
PHILOMELA. 


‘ Alas for me! 


A dry desire 
Is all my song,—a waste of fire 
That will not fade nor fail 
To me dim shapes of ancient crime 
Moan through the windy ways of time, 
‘Wail! wail!” 


-EGROTUS. 
‘ This is the sick man’s song, 
Mournful, in sooth, and fit; 
Unrest that cries ‘‘ How long!” 
And the Night answers it. 


There we have Mr. Dobson at his best—-or nearly at his best ; 
but, had he always written so, he would not, of course, have 
been the popular lyrist that we know. His verses are not invari- 
ably mournful or sportive. In several of his pieces poetry of 
the sweetest and clearest is neither shaded by melancholy nor 
sacrificed to the play of wit. For examples of such we have 
only to turn to Avice, to the Song of the Four Seasons, to The 
Wanderer, and to the Lines to a Greek Gir/—lines limpid and 
chaste as any of Landor’s, and bearing witness in lyric music 
for which you’ will search the He//enzcs in vain to the immortal 
charm of ‘ old Ionia.’ 

There is no living writer (it need hardly be said) who can 
deal so daintily with the patched and perfumed world of the 
eighteenth century. Reading these volumes is like looking at 
some old screen covered with miniatures of hooped and pow- 
dered dames, and gallants ruffling it in velvets and brocades, 
and shepherdesses from the Arcady of Dresden china : 

‘ A child in blue ribbons that sings to herself, 
\ talk of the books on the Sheraton shelf, 
A sword of the Stuarts, a wig of the Guelph, 
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A fan and a folio, a ringlet, a glove, ° 

‘Neath a dance by Laguerre on the ceiling above, 

And a dream of the days when the bard was in love, 

A scent of dead roses, a glance at a pun, 

A toss of old powder, a glint of the sun, 

They meet in the volume that Dobson has done.’ 
They meet, and the reader must be dead to wit, and tenderness, 
and delicate fancy, and ripe, sunny humour, and choice, fluent 
phrase, who does not delight in their meeting. Still, the plea- 
sure which these Poems on Several Occasions must give to every 
lover of exquisite craftsmanship in words would not have been 
diminished had Mr. Dobson exercised a trifle more severity of 
judgment in selecting them. There are several pieces (they are 
generally written in the octosyllabic couplet—the measure of all 
others most inducive to banality) which expand the book with- 
out adding in the slightest to its charm. The Faé/es, for ex- 
ample, one could have spared without a pang. These and a 
few of the vers de société seem hardly better than discrepant 
padding in one of the most delightful contributions which have 
been made to the poetry of our days. 


THE CASKET LETTERS. 


The Casket Letters and Mary Queen of Scots: with Appendices. 
By T. F. HENDERSON. Edinburgh : Black. 


Although the Casket Letters are well enough known to the 
general reader—in the vague way, that is, in which the general 
reader knows such things—it will be as well to begin by stating 
exactly what they are. The Casket itself was a box of wrought 
silver, which Mary had brought with her from France. She 
had made a present of it to Bothwell, who used it to hold 
certain all too passionate love-letters written by her to him. 
These showed that she was during Darnley’s life-time madly 
in love with the man she afterwards married ; that she plotted 
with him the murder of her then husband; that she was 
a consenting party to her capture at Cramond Bridge, and 
the carrying-off to Dunbar that followed. The Casket also 
contained her marriage-contract with Bothwell, dated 5th April 
1567 : that is, seven days before the mock trial which nominally 
absolved him from complicity in Darnley’s murder had taken 
place. There were other papers in the box, but we need not 
occupy ourselves with them here. This was all very well (or, 
rather, very ill); but then, were the letters genuine? The 
skilled advocates for Mary—notably the late Mr. Hosack and 
Mr. Skelton, both lawyers trained in weighing evidence, both 
men of wide historical knowledge and great general ability— 
marshalled a number of facts, and brought forth weighty 
and often remarkably acute and subtle arguments to prove 
the negative. The main point round which all these centred 
was this: It was common ground that the Casket had been 
discovered in the possession of Bothwell, and that it con- 
tained documents. But, they said, those were not the docu- 
ments the subject-matter of the controversy. These were 
placed there afterwards. Some of them—the genuine ones— 
were really innocent, and were addressed to Darnley. The 
damning ones—especially the famous No. 2, said to be written 
from Glasgow in January 1567—were forgeries. The docu- 
ments were in the hands of Mary’s bitterest enemies from 
June 1567 till October 1568. In that month they were pro- 
duced at the memorable York Conference, when it was of 
the most essential importance to her accusers, if they wished 
to keep their heads on their shoulders, to prove her guilt. 
What more likely than that they, during this long interval, hav- 
ing plenty of examples from which to copy, should have forged 
the most incriminating of these papers? It is a singular testi- 
mony to Mary’s ability that she should have anticipated (in her 
instructions to her commissioners) the only possible defence that 
could be made for her (that is, on the question of the genuineness 
of the letters), and the only possible arguments by which that 
defence could be supported. But what if it were shown that 
the box was opened in the presence of a considerable num- 
ber of people, most of them by no means hostile to her (save 
as regards her connection with Bothwell), some of them after- 
wards her most attached adherents, and that in their presence 
the papers were examined with scrupulous care? This, says 
Mr. Henderson, is exactly what took place. The document 
that proves it is Morton’s Declaration, now forming folio 216 of 
No. 32,091 of what all who burrow in the British Museum 
know so well as the ‘Additional Mss. For the first time it is 
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here printed in full. Its existence was known, and indeed the 
Historical Commissioners give a summary of it ; but then it 
required a minute knowledge of the exact point at issue 
to appreciate its importance. This knowledge, it would seem, 
the Commissioners did not possess, and so their summary 
is imperfect and misleading. Nor had the Declaration attracted 
attention in any quarter. Mr. Skelton, writing in 1888, was 
evidently quite unaware of its existence. The story it tells is 
picturesque and impressive, as everything connected with the 
life of Mary Stuart seemed destined to be. 

The surrender at Carberry Hill took place on 15th June 1567, 
That night (what reader of Froude can ever forget its tragic 
horrors ?) Mary spent at the Provost’s house in the Grassmarket,. 
The next night, after dark, she was conveyed to Holyrood. The 
following morning she was taken to Lochleven. This was Tues- 
day, 17th June. On the Thursday (we now follow the Declara- 
tion) Morton sat at dinner (in the forenoon, we presume) in Edin- 
burgh. His companion was Maitland of Lechington. To these 
there entered ‘a certaine man,’ who in ‘secrete manner’ told 
Morton that three servants of Bothwell had just come to the city 
and entered the Castle, where, as might b: conjectured, they 
were then busily rummaging among the Duke's effects. Morton 
immediately sent to seize them. They had left the Castle; 
but after an eager hunt two were caught—one called George 
Dalgleish, just as the search was well-nigh given over, in a 
house in the Potterrow. Upon him were found some not very 
important documents of Bothwell’s. Brought into Morton’s 
presence, he vehemently denied that he had any letters or 
commodities with him; but his astute examiner was not 
at all content with his answers. He noticed that the ‘ 
ture and behaviour’ of the captive were that of a man 
telling a lie. Morton and the nobles he had _ hastily 
summoned were dangerous to trifle with. They very 
speedily and quite unanimously determined that Dalgleish 
should be haled to the Tolbooth next day, and there 
‘be put in the payne and tormentid for furtheringe of 
ye declaration of ye trewth. This was done; but Dalgleish 
gave in almost at once, ‘seeing ye payne and (as Morton 
adds with a touch of conscious or unconscious irony) 
movet of conscience. He was taken, at his request, to the 
house in Potterrow, and there, ‘under the sceit of a bedde, 
tuke furth the said silver box.’ This was brought to Morton 
that night at eight o'clock, locked and without the key, which 
was never found. The next morning (Saturday, 21st June) 
the box was broken open, its contents being subjected to the 
most careful and searching examination ; they were then re- 
placed, and handed over to Morton, who says he kept them 
exactly as received till the date of the Declaration. 

This was presented to the English Commissioners at the 
adjournment of the York Conference to Westminster on 29th 
December 1568. Who, then, were present at the examination 
in Edinburgh? No less than ten persons besides Morton. 
Among them were the Earl of Atholl, head of the Catholics, 
and afterwards Morton’s bitter enemy ; Lord Home, who 
helped Kirkcaldy of Grange to defend the Castle of Edin- 
burgh in Mary’s interest; Semple and the Laird of ‘Tulli- 
bardine, both Catholics; Sanquhar, who with Tullibardine 
signed the bond for Mary’s deliverance from Lochleven. There 
was also the Master of Graham, afterwards another bitter enemy 
of Morton’s; and, more important still, there was the Earl of 
Mar, specially noted for his impartiality and fairness. It is 
impossible to suppose that the documents were forged before 
the examination, and if they were forged after, how was it that 
not one of those witnesses was ever afterwards found to say, 
or even hint in the most distant manner, that the published 
documents, as we now know them, especially the fatal No. 2, 
were not in any respect different from the contents of the Casket 
as examined by them? ‘There is still another witness to be 
called. Maitland of Lethington was present at the opening. 
That strange man, as superior to Knox in mere intellect as he 
was inferior to him in practical sagacity and determination, has 
lately been the subject of a singularly brilliant sketch by Mr. 
Skelton, who succeeds, in our opinion, in proving that he has 
been misjudged, and that he was a patriot of far-reaching, indeed 
too far-reaching, views. Now, Mr. Skelton, as late as 1876, was 
inclined to credit Maitland with a share in the alleged forgery ; 
but in 1888 he ascribes it to ‘dissolute lawyers and unfrocked 
priests, which way of putting the matter is for a lawyer—-as 
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must be intimated to Mr. Skelton—a little vague, especially 
when weighed against the exact evidence now produced. 
Can it be believed that Maitland, who was all along of Mary’s 
party, and who finally was almost the only hope of that party, 
would not have exposed the forgery when to do so would have 
elicited the sympathies of all Europe in her favour? And yet 
we have not a word or a hint from him, though he was present 
both at York and Westminster! To explain all this on any 
theory which denies the genuineness of the letters must be 
difficult indeed. 

We do not think, however, that all difficulties are removed 
by Mr. Henderson. Thus, on the other side, it is hard to 
explain why a list of the documents found in the Casket 
on the day that Morton broke it open, in presence of the 
assembled lords, was not made there and then. This does 
not seem to have occurred to anyone. After all (it may be urged) 
it is only in connection with the forgery theory that such a list has 
an important value, and that the forgery theory would ever be 
started was not a thing likely to suggest itself to the witnesses. 
Again, Mr. Henderson brings a certain amount of negative 
evidence to prove that Darnley did not know French. The 
point is not very vital, but it suggests a question : as the Casket 
Letters were in French, was a knowledge of that language so 
widely diffused among the Scottish nobles of that period as to 
make it certain that those present could have understood the 
documents they examined? Considering the past history of 
Scotland, especially during the previous fifty years, we think it 
most likely that all, or nearly all, of them did. In the Declara- 
tion nothing is said about their being in French, but it must be 
remembered that it was produced to the Commission along with 
the letters, so such a statement would not be necessary. The point 
gets some importance from this, that it has been maintained by 
Mr. Hosack and others that the Scots version of the letters 
was produced at York as the original. Mr. Henderson shows 
this to be impossible. The Regent Moray, 22d Jan. 1568, wrote to 
Elizabeth sending her a professed translation of the letters into 
Scots ; and as it is well known that the French version was exhi- 
bited as the original at Westminster, it seems impossible that, 
since the parties were the same, they should not also have been 
exhibited as the originals at York. The discrepancy would 
have been instantly discovered. 

In Mr. Henderson’s book the matter is very properly nar- 
rowed into an inquiry as to the genuineness of the letters. No 
general disquisition as to the character of Mary is introduced ; 
such, indeed, would have been singularly out of place. It is 
only by this limitation, and minute examination of the field of 
inquiry, that the truth can be attained. The advocates of the 
forgery theory cannot leave this volume unanswered without 
giving up the question altogether. One awaits their reply with 
no little interest and curiosity. 


THREE NOVELS. 


The Nether World. By GEORGE GIsSsING, London: Smith, 
Elder and Co. 3 vols. 

The New Eve: A Study in Recent Evolution. By Mrs. RAN- 
DOLPH. 2 vols. London: Spencer Blackett. 

Lady Godiva; A Story of Saxon England. By JOHN MARSH. 
London : Stock. 

The Nether World is a distinct effort towards a ‘ realistic’ 
presentation of human nature in the accepted sense of the 
word. It is a well-considered study of a corner of the East- 
End work-a-day world, as it appears to ‘one who knows.’ A 
something in Mr. Gissing’s general method, his way of setting 
to work, the unsparing ugliness of his picture, its triviality and 
hardness, and, above all, its meaningless and unspeakable 
attempts at yaiety, strike a note of Zolaism. It need not 
be said, however, that, of the unnecessary brutalities and the 
deliberate immodesty of M. Zola, Mr. Gissing’s work is clean. 
But, for all that, Zhe Nether World in places reminds one 
of some of the better parts of 7 Assommoir, where the haunting 
uncertainty of ways and means, the continual pressure of the 
question * How to live, the individual lost in immensity, tossed 
and buffeted by fate, are powerfully given. Mr. Gissing has 
painted a grim, painful, hopeless picture on lines that are toler- 
ably new ; and while he is often convincing, he is always more 


or less depressing. Especially depressing and subduing is he 
when one reflects that he is dealing with a higher stratum 
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only of the fabric which is the ‘masses’—that below it lie 
deeper depths of life, degradation, and misery: dark places 
where imagination pauses affrighted, and fiction has not dared 
to sound. Zhe Nether World treats of ‘family life’ in Clerken- 
well—and family life that is to some extent ‘respectable’ ; it is 
concerned with people who possess some place, however squalid, 
which they can call home. Our author does not touch on the 
more ephemeral unions, the quick dunghill-growths of pain and 
pleasure ; he does not attempt to trace the history of the thou- 
sand waifs and strays who come they know not whence, who 
live and die they scarce know how. But he does enough : 
the reader feels in his own and in the author’s mind the 
weight of the ghastly unrecorded burdens of London. There 
is an air of greater experience—of more body, substance, and 
structure—about Zhe Nether World than there was about 
Thyrza and Demos. Mr. Gissing works for the most part on 
a small plane, which he scarce ever leaves, and which is well 
and firmly focussed. There is not a great deal in the way of 
event or incident; yet there is much that is interesting, and in 
a way fascinating. One comes to know certain people well, and 
their way of looking and living also. One feels that Mr. Gissing 
really does get inside the lives he paints, that he sees and 
knows the ‘interiors’ of which he writes. If he errs it is on 
the side of sticking too closely to fact, and allowing his ideal- 
ising faculty too little play. His people are, with few exceptions, 
painfully and luminously ‘average.’ Mrs. Peckover and her 
daughter Clem have perhaps too exaggerated a strain of the 
bird of prey and the wild beast, respectively, about them ; but 
it is not so with the rest in the matter of either good qualities 
or bad. Sidney Kirkwood, the superior craftsman, the higher 
intellect of the book, deviates a good deal from the common 
type. His character is drawn with reticence and care. He is 
not the man of burning ambitions and revolutionary instincts. 
He aims at no great things, though his thoughts and tastes are 
above his surroundings. The simple unselfishness and kind- 
ness that are in him seem sometimes to run, as in life, to a 
depressing sense of waste and failure. There is much that is 
touching in his friendship for John Hewett, the soured, bitter 
working man, with his own ideas of honour and justice ; and in 
the affection of the latter for his unfortunate child Clara there 
is a painful charm. But Mr. Gissing is ever strongest in the 
production of what may be called dry-eyed depression. To- 
wards the end of his story there comes a description of the 
Kirkwoods and the Hewetts ‘in housekeeping,’ together, which 
is anything you please in the way of truthful and hopeless 
forlornness. 

Colonel Ferrers, in the beautiful phrase of his creator, was a 
‘ well-groomed male creature’ with an Elizabethan head. Being 
an invalid, he ‘sought nepenthe’ in ‘a whirl of afternoon teas,’ 
at which he was invariably welcome. His popularity will sur- 
prise no one who learns that he had a harsh laugh, that he 
scanned other mortals with ‘haughty appraisement,’ and that 
he had a pleasing habit of standing in a corner and survey- 
ing the company through his glasses with ‘a morose and 
almost diabolical cynicism.’ Moreover, he had a d/asé air, and 
was disillusionised. Being disillusionised, he wrote an idiotic 
essay (which is given in full) to prove that ‘ woman is the carica- 
ture of man,’ and then, with all possible prompitude, became 
besotted with another person’s wife. This lady, a Mrs- 
Vernon, resembled a certain ‘warm white ghost’ with whom 
the Colonel had been privileged to drivel in happier days. 
She was irrepressibly eager to double the parts of Guenevere 
and Vivien, so the Colonel nobly resolved to save her and her 
husband, and made love to her accordingly. He used to accost 
her as ‘ Little One’ and ‘ Sweet Child,’ as what Colonel enam- 
oured of a woman of thirty would not? The lady was as shy 
and reserved in her responses as the Colonel was manly and 
soldier-like in his endearments. ‘Let me look at you,’ she 
said, with a change in her voice, ‘while I can. I like to 
look at a man’s points as I do at a horse’s. You are 
clean-limbed, and she passed her hand down him. ‘Very 
fair,’ she said critically ; ‘and your arm, let me see it.’ The 
first volume of this edifying work is occupied by a minute 
chronicle of the maunderings, embracings, hand-claspings, 
poutings, scowlings, kisses, and trances of these refined and 
heroic lovers. Mr. Vernon was aware of their exemplary 
conduct, but that worthy loved his wife too dearly to inter- 
fere with aught that promoted her happiness. At the end 
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of volume one, however, Mrs. Vernon’s lips become ‘cold, 
flaccid, leaden,’ and she discovers that she detests the Colonel. 
Baffled in his hopes of securing his friend’s domestic weal, 
the gallant invalid is led about the Continent by his half- 
sister, a gloomy woman, who bullies him. When he sat in 
a chair and held in his hand a stout coil of Mrs. Vernon’s 
hair, he could see what was passing in her house, but the know- 
ledge so gained was not such as to bring consolation. At last 
he was carried back to England by a rich and rascally friend, 
the owner of a yacht named the Light o’ Love. There followsa 
sickening record of interviews between a contemptible truckler 
and a vulgar virago, in which, the writer truly remarks, Mrs. 
Vernon behaves ‘as shamelessly as it is possible for a woman 
to do.’ Finally Colonel Ferrers dies ; Mrs. Vernon repairs to 
Paris to join the owner of the Light o’ Love ; and the reader 
lays down the book with a fervent hope that Mrs. Randolph 
may find another sphere for her energy than novel-writing. 
Her story is dedicated, in silly, would-be satiric phrase, to ‘ the 
school-girl of the period. The school-girl of the period is not 
likely to clamour for a book which is fortunately as dull and 
depressing as it is nauseous. 

In his preface Mr. Marsh informs us that the task of getting 
up the facts which he has introduced into his story of Lady 
Godiva ‘consumed the leisure of several years.’ Knowledge of 
any sort is supposed to be valuable for its own sake. Why, 
then, should not Mr. Marsh have rested satisfied with the con- 
viction that he was spending his leisure profitably to himself? 
Why should he advertise his knowledge to such persons as may 
becompelled to read his book, because they are in a railway 
train, or on a desert island, or up in a balloon, and Lady 
Godiva is the only literature on hand? He has evidently 
dipped into the ordinary historical repositories of Anglo- 
Saxon England, but that does not make him either a scholar 
or a novelist. His story, such as it is, professes to relate 
the history of England in the beginning of the eleventh cen- 
tury, and the domestic records of the family of Leofric, Earl 
of Mercia. There is no plot, which in the circumstances is 
possibly something to be thankful for. There are few inci- 
dents of any interest, and those are all spoiled in the telling. 
The celebrated ride is so dealt with as to be most deadly dull. 
To paint Godiva as a skilled and successful match-maker, with 
a gift of organising pleasant picnics, may help some people 
to get into closer sympathy with the eleventh century ; to record 
that Canute interrupted the debates of his councils of war by 
‘singing staves of fierce Norse songs in alow voice’ may 
enable some readers better to understand the condition of 
England before the Conquest. But sympathy with the eleventh 
century may be bought too dear. 


DIFFERING DOCTORS. 


Man and his Maladies ; or, The Way to Health. By A. E. 
BRIDGER, B.A., M.D. Lomdon: Hogg. 
Modern Cremation: Its History and Practice. By Sir H. 


THOMPSON, F.R.S., M.B. Lond., President of the Crema- 
tion Society. London: Kegan Paul. 

Fenner and Vaccination: A Strange Story of Medical History. 
By CHARLES CREIGHTON, M.D. London : Sonnenschein. 


Some wild wag has said that a favourite toast at legal dinners 
is ‘Every man his own lawyer.’ In a moment of cunning, surely, 
has our wise College in Queen Street enticed or suborned one 
of its Fellows to write this so-called handbook. The Physicians’ 
parting sentiment at their symposia, ‘ Floreat Res Medica,’ will 
have a speedy fulfilment, if the Man with a Malady confides 
his health to his own treatment guided by this innocent work. 
The Public (with a capital P) seems to like such information 
and the tendency of the time is that everything medical and 
surgical should be discussed in public. The age of decency 
and secrecy in matters medical is past. Fine ladies buy their 
iron pills by the gross, and cheapen their bromide of potassium 
at the stores. Neither an emperor nor a peer, not even a 


baronet of Gladstone’s creation, can die in peace. The humbling 
minutiz of the sick-room, the loathsome details of the charnel- 
house are alike public property and professional disgrace. The 
faculty who do so much for us need one reminder at least : 
that their Hippocratic oaths enjoin secrecy and the chastity 
of reticence. A wise patient will select a doctor who has both 
knowledge and wisdom, and who can hold his tongue, and he 
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will trust the doctor to do his best, and not himself join in the 
consultation. He will sleep the better, and get well the sooner, 
if he knows neither the details of the diagnosis, nor the com. 
position of his draught. A foolish patient flies from one theory 
of his case to another, consults his neighbours, worries the 
doctor, looks at the prescription, and perhaps compares it with 
that in his book of domestic medicine, which will make an un- 
easy pillow. Our author thinks there should be such books, and 
that previous ones are failures, and it is his purpose ‘to intro- 
duce man to the reader of popular medicine.’ The introduction 
begins with a magnificent sentence, modelled on the historic 
Starting sentence of Zypfical Developments, Book i., section 1, : 
‘In kind organic or inorganic, man, as long as he is called man 
—from conception to disintegration—is but that which the 
Divine One first described him—dust’ (p. 5). This lofty ideal 
is not always maintained ; some glimmerings of common sense 
occasionally appear, and now and then a witticism. Speaking 
of air currents and draughts, he says : ‘ Passing over the foreign 
windy celebrities, such as the Sirocco of North Africa.’ ‘ Windy 
celebrities’ is good. Occasionally he is didactic, thus : ‘ Spite 
of such authorities as Dr. B. W. Richardson, Parkes, De 
Chaumont, Wilson, and Farr, there are very few unhealthy 
trades and occupations’ (p. 61). Invective also adorns the 
work : ‘ Outrages on human reason,’ ‘ striking fallacies of the 
orthodox drug system,’ ‘quackery of the orthodox faculty, 
‘ignorant intermeddling,’ ‘Augean stable of medical treat- 
ment.’ But, omniscient as Brougham, cock-sure as Macaulay, 
our author is so superior, his ‘ experience is so large’ (p. 137), 
and his success so certain, that he must be very young. The 
date of his diplomas and degrees would suggest that he 
may be thirty-one or thirty-two ; his style, at once slipshod 
and bombastic, is that of sweet two-and-twenty. The book 
is a stupid one: what is original in it is mostly nonsense; 
anything that is like truth in it is simply copied from 
medical treatises the author pretends to despise ; and it 
is dangerous, for the patient is encouraged to make up his 
mind as to the nature of his malady, and then to treat it by 
prescriptions neither inert nor harmless. Not only will valuable 
time be lost, but much active mischief may be done to the 
patient who puts faith in this extraordinary work. 

What to do with the dead is one of the early simple ques- 
tions all men must face, and in many ways the race of men 
has tried to solve it. The rock-cave of Machpelah, the place 
which the childless Absalom made ready for himself, the 
pyramid and the mummy-case, with all its rich spices and 
fair observances, contrast with the brutal indifference of the 
Ganges flood or the Towers of Silence. In our land, the 
lonely grassy graves of the hill folk, the vaults of kings 
and nobles, and the festering corruption of the crowded 
city graveyard, make contrasts fair and grim. But the funeral 
pyre and cremation have been in the past—and again in 
this nineteenth century—methods not without their advocates. 
In this work Sir Henry Thompson has put the arguments in 
favour of cremation, and the history of its revival in the past 
fifteen years, in a concise and readable form, A style clear as 
crystal, and a scientific precision of thought, and accuracy of 
statement, make Sir Henry a most able advocate whatever 
cause he champions, and he certainly makes a good case for 
cremation. After a description of the progress made and the 
methods devised, Sir Henry takes up sevzatim the possible 
arguments against cremation. The sentimental one will bulk 
largely in the public eye, but to those who know the truth of 
the matter, what putrefaction and decay really mean, the 
rapid change of the loved body into pure white ashes, will be 
less shocking than the slow and revolting phases of corruption. 
Public health will certainly gain by cremation, if only those dying 
from infectious diseases were cremated. Germs of disease and 
death are hard to kill, and the cleansing fire will with absolute 
certainty destroy what if buried in the earth may yet infect the 
water, the air, and the soil. ‘ Lay her in the earth, and from 
her fair and unpolluted flesh shall violets spring,’ might be 
grimly parodied : ‘ Lay him in the earth and from his foul and 
germ-polluted flesh disease will spring.’ We must not think 
only of the clansman’s grave in the solitary isle of rest, with its 
rare funeral and its wind-swept grass ; we must also legislate 
for the crowded cemetery and the suburban graveyard, where 
the dead jostle and overlie each other under the shadow of the 
‘level rows of houses tall.’ The religious difficulty still pains and 
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shocks many a good man and woman ; but surely the incor- 
ruptible and the immortal seed may be present as well in pure 
ashes as in the maw of a shark or the food of worms. The 
one real and valid objection to cremation, from the national 
point of view, is that its indiscriminate and unfenced adoption 
might lead to crimes from secret poisons, the traces of which 
the fire would at once destroy. There are two answers to this : 
First, let no cremation take place without a proper inspection 
of the body by a trained expert ; and second, even in exhumed 
bodies the traces of all the vegetable poisons are lost, and only 
the coarser and metallic ones can be discovered. As a practi- 
cal fact, an average of less than one body yearly is exhumed in 
England and Wales on suspicion of poisoning. Cremation may 
never become popular in this country, but Sir Henry Thompson 
has shown not only that it is possible, but that it is from many 
points of view the safest mode of disposing of the dead, and 
that it now can be done decently, rapidly, and cheaply. 

In the matter of vaccination Dr. Creighton abuses in no 
measured terms both the moral and scientific character of 
Jenner, and ascribes the adhesion of the medical profession 
to his doctrines to gullibility, cupidity, or blind faith in the 
mandate of the Royal Society. All through the book there is 
a gross exaggeration of the severity of the local action of the 
cowpox virus, Which is evidently intended to prejudice the 
public against vaccination ; than which it is impossible to find 
anything in the whole range of medicine more unfounded. 
Again, we cannot condemn too strongly the abuse heaped 
upon Jenner. As a mild example, Dr. Creighton speaks of 
Jenner’s having told ‘many sly and impudent tales.’ Jenner 
may have been wrong when he expected vaccination to prove 
an absolute and permanent protection against smallpox; his 
views regarding the origin of cowpox from grease in the horse’s 
heel may also have been faulty ; but nothing can excuse such 
language relating to a great man who is gone. So long as 
we find, as was demonstrated during the late epidemic of 
smallpox in Sheffield, that out of 100,000 vaccinated children 
under ten the death-rate was nine, and for the same number 
of unvaccinated children the death-rate was 4400, there is 
little fear that a book like Dr. Creighton’s will do much harm. 


SOUTHERN ITALY. 


The Land of Manfred. By JANET Ross. _ Illustrated by 
Carlo Orsi. London: Murray. 


The southern provinces of Italy have a history and an in- 
terest of their own quite different from that of the rest of the 
peninsula. In classical times Magna Grecia was not only 
larger in geographical extent than the mother-country which 
peopled it with so many thriving colonies, but its principal 
cities, such as Sybaris or Thurium, Metapontum and Tarentum, 
far surpassed even Athens herself in size and in the costly 
splendour of their public buildings and private palaces. It is 
only within recent years that excavations made on the site of 
the ancient Tarentum have given some small notion of the 
former extent and magnificence of that once most,luxurious of 
Hellenic cities. The mere rubbish heaps of the great semenos 
of the Chthonian deities specially honoured by the Tarentines 
have yielded to the explorer an extraordinary store of works of 
art, chiefly votive reliefs in terra-cotta, the number of which 
has already mounted up to over twenty thousand specimens. 
The special cult of Tarentum appears to have been one of 
Oriental rather than of Greek origin, derived most probably 
from the religion of ancient Egypt, where the worship of deities 
half celestial and half Chthonian in character was specially 
prevalent. At Tarentum this cult took the form of a worship 
of a triad of deities, whom the Greeks called Demeter, Kore, 
and Dionysus. The sufferings, death, and resurrection of the 
latter formed a mystical form of worship which, as Plutarch in 
his tract on this subject points out, was identical both in myth 
and ritual with the mysteries of Osiris in ancient Egypt. 

Passing on to later times, after the decline of the great 
Roman Empire in the East, Apulia and other parts of Southern 
Italy were overrun by a Semitic wave of Moslem invasion ; very 
much in the same way as an older Semitic race, the Pheenicians 
of Carthage, had made good their footing in Sicily, and plundered 
the colonies of Magna Grecia about thirteen centuries before. 
At the time when the Moslem conquerors invaded the southern 
provinces, the knowledge of mathematics, astronomy, geometry, 
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chemistry, and medicine—inffact, all the {chief learning of the 
world—was in the possession of the Arab or Saracen people ; 
and hence Salerno and other cities on the sea-board of Southern 
Italy became the cradle of future learning for Western Europe. 
Salerno itself soon grew to be not only one of the most import- 
ant seaports of the world, but was specially distinguished as 
the site of the first University of Europe. 

Next came the great Norman invasion in the eleventh cen- 
tury, when Apulia and Sicily were both reconquered by the 
warlike northern soldiers from the highly cultured but some- 
what degenerate descendants of the Saracenic invaders. In the 
thirteenth century Apulian history is mainly concerned with 
the heroic life and actions of the great Emperor Frederic I1., 
one of the most interesting figures of his age. Many a stately 
church and massive castle frowning from the summit of some 
rocky peak even now bear witness to the religious zeal and 
military energy of the great Frederic. In fact, the whole of 
this rarely visited part of ‘Italy is full of very exceptionally 
varied interest, archzological, historical, and artistic. 

Mrs. Ross personally conducts her readers through some 
of the most interesting parts of the country, which she de- 
scribes in a pleasant and vivid way, though without betraying 
a very profound knowledge of her subject. The truth is, the 
interest is too varied and the field too wide for such a work. 
The reader's brain is liable to be somewhat bewildered by the 
rapid alternation between place and place and between age and 
age. First a scrap of medizval history, then a digression into 
classical times, now a bit of modern folk-story or a description 
of a talk with some native of the Basilicata, and then a dive back 
again into the fifth century B.c. Such a total want of arrange- 
ment is a very serious defect, and turns what otherwise would 
be pleasant reading into a very confusing and even irritating 
book. With so interesting a subject, and such literary power 
as Mrs. Ross possesses, her account of Southern Italy might 
easily have been both more readable and more valuable. 
About the illustrations there is little to say: they neither pos- 
sess artistic merit nor are of much use in giving any notion of 
the places or things which they represent. 


ALFRED KRUPP. 

Alfred Krupp und die Entwickelung der Gussstahlfabrik zu 
Essen. Von Diedrich Baedeker. Essen: G. D. Baedeker. 
This book is a history of the Krupp Works at Essen, 

from their foundation by Friedrich Krupp in 1819 down 
to the present time. Probably the freshest and most ration- 
ally interesting of the questions of first-class importance now 
before the British public is that of the reorganisation of the 
existing arrangements for the maintenance, and the necessity 
for the further development, according to the eternal law of 
progress, of our naval armaments. From the point of view of 
the man of public affairs, the appearance of this book is there- 
fore singularly opportune and welcome ; but for the reader of 
mechanical turn, tired of the political and irresponsible talk, 
and anticipating moreover for himself, and the engineering 
world in general, a gain of real information about guns, it will 
prove something ofadisappointment. Your engineer is, in fact, 
concerned with the design and the performance of the present 
and the possible designs and performances of the future, esti- 
mated not as your public man estimates them—namely, by 
induction from the achievements and the rate of progress of the 
past—but by reasoning from the degree of approximation exist- 
ing between what is practically accomplished and what is scien- 
tifically possible. 

Still there is much of general interest in these pages. 
The strictly chronological order adopted introduces strange 
breaches of continuity. Accounts of visits paid to the works by 
royal and notable personages ; notices of orders for guns from 
home and foreign Governments ; temporary difficulties with, 
and permanent concessions to, the workmen ; details of the 
financial crises through which the firm has emerged ; and brief 
accounts of the circumstances attending each new departure 
in gun-construction—all these pass in rapid review within the 
limits of a single chapter. A result of this panoramic process is 
that one is vividly impressed by the fact that the fortunes of 
this great industrial concern have been (as they, no doubt, still 
are) directly linked with the intangible mechanism of European 
politics, which, though at present unobtrusively working, is 
capable, as we well know, of setting in motion widespread 
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avalanches of violence, and of destroying boundaries of Nature’s 
own construction. 

In the great gun competition of the last thirty or forty years, 
Krupp has remained faithful to steel; and, although his pro- 
cesses have to a great extent been kept secret, it must be con- 
fessed that to his example is due no inconsiderable part of our 
triumph over the difficulties surrounding the working of enor- 
mous masses of the exceedingly strong, yet very delicate, variety 
of steel most suitable for use in gun manufacture. As might 
be expected, none of these secrets, or half-secrets, is revealed ; 
and even the precise nature of the tempering process remains as 
dark as before. The present state of our knowledge is such that 
no man probably really knows whether or not the costly process 
of oil-hardening and previous and subsequent annealing of steel- 
gun forgings is absolutely necessary ; and whether or not, the 
effects of oil-hardening having been partially undone by subse- 
quent annealing, the steel so treated is approximately in the 
same physical state with unhardened steel, slightly higher than 
the original in percentage of carbon. 

The invention of the Krupp breech mechanism is recorded 
in its proper place according to the method of the book. Since 
about 1855 Krupp has steadily adhered to the breech-loading 
principle ; unfortunately, as much cannot be said for the intelli- 
gences which have successively controlled the Woolwich and the 
Elswick works in this country. We have the credit of having 
made the start ; for so long ago as 1854 Sir William Arinstrong 
was constructing rifled breech-loaders. In 1859 the Govern- 
ment of the day appointed Sir William Armstrong head of the 
Royal Gun Factory at Woolwich ; and the manufacture of Arm- 
strong breech-loaders up to 7 inches calibre commenced forth- 
with. We learn that it was in the same year that the 9 cent. 
(3.54 in.) Krupp steel rifled breech-loader was adopted for the 
Prussian army. So far, then, Great Britain had not been be- 
hind. But, in 1862, Sir William Armstrong severed his connec- 
tion with Woolwich ; and in 1863 a committee, reporting on 
the Armstrong and Whitworth competition, set the growing 
and reactionary policy going, by condemning the principle 
of breech-loading ; commending the Armstrong principle of 
building up with wrought-iron coils ; and finally affirming that 
an all-steel construction was highly dangerous, since guns built 
on that plan were liable to burst without warning. The Arm- 
strong breech mechanism was undoubtedly faulty ; but that we, 
a nation of engineers, should have gone back for ten years or 
more to muzzle-loading, and waited, in fact, till Krupp and the 
French showed us how to design and use a breech-piece, is 
passing strange. Truth compels us to confess that we have 
accepted the situation, and have meekly made choice of the 
French or slotted-screw breech-piece. There is the consola- 
tion, however, that we have probably chosen wisely. The 
Krupp breech-piece has been much improved in the right direc- 
tion, chiefly by the introduction of the Broadwell ring and 
the making of the parts liable to erosion almost instantly re- 
placeable in the field ; but as a mechanism it is undoubtedly 
inferior to the slotted-screw breech-action, and, moreover, takes 
up more of the length of the gun. 

The modern big gun consists essentially of an inner steel 
tube on which the rifling is cut. Round the outside of the 
tube are successively shrunk a large number of rings. In the 
newest guns these rings are arranged in layers, the first of 
which extends all the way from the breech to the muzzle, and 
each successive layer extends from the breech but falls con- 
siderably short of the muzzle end of the layer immediately pre- 
ceding. The result is, of course, that the material is massed 
to a great thickness towards the breech and the powder cham- 
ber; and so much of the mechanics of gun-construction is 
now known that the proper thickness at any section of the gun 
can be determined by calculation with considerable precision. 
In the Krupp gun these shrunk rings are numerous, and are of 
steel ; in the Armstrong gun they are less numerous and con- 
sequently heavier, and are of wrought iron. The objection of 
Lord Armstrong and the Woolwich officials who until recently 
followed him to the all-steel plans of Krupp and Whitworth, 
has from the first been mainly the practical one of the difficulty 
of obtaining soundness in large forgings and castings of gun- 
steel ; but this position has by the march of events become un- 
tenable. The Woolwich 110-ton breech-loader is built entirely 
of steel ; itis 16.25 inches bore by 43.66 feet long, and is thus 
of slightly greater calibre than the 4o cent. (15.75 inches) Krupp 
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gun, of which we have a rather meagre description in the present 
instance, The rationa/e of built-up guns can be made not difficult 
to comprehend. Whena thick hollow cylinder is strained by in. 
ternal pressure, the stress induced among the particles near the 
inside surface is greater than the similar stress at the outside 
surface ; and to such a degree does the inside stress exceed the 
outside stress, that, if the cylinder is very thick and the pressure 
great, rupture may begin on the inside surface before the out- 
side stress has attained anything like even a working intensity, 
To put the point in another way, Lamé and Rankine have shown 
that if the internal pressure is numerically greater than the 
ultimate or breaking stress of the material (estimated, of course, 
in the same units), no thickness of metal, however great, would 
suffice to prevent the final destruction of the cylinder. When 
it is noted that the powder-gas pressure in some of our big guns 
rises under ordinary conditions to 20 and 25 tons per square 
inch, while the ultimate strength of gun-steel in tension is, say, 
40 tons per square inch, the problem of designing a safe and 
serviceable gun is seen to be one of very real difficulty. For- 
tunately there is a mechanical principle to fall back upon, 
which in no small degree helps towards a satisfactory solution, 
The plan is, to counteract to some extent the bursting action 
of the internal pressure by external pressure. Practically the 
external pressure is produced by rings shrunk upon the inner 
tube of the gun in the manner already described : thus we have 
the cast-steel ‘ Ringkonstruktion’ of Krupp and the wrought- 
iron coils of Armstrong. To suit these altered circumstances, 
the generalisation of Lamé and Rankine may be thus quoted :— 
If numerically the internal pressure exceeds the sum of the 
ultimate stress for the material and twice the external pressure, 
no thickness of metal, however great, will prevent final destruc- 
tion. This limiting condition for successful design has there- 
fore become more favourable ; for not only have we the virtual 
external pressure appearing as a set-off against the internal 
pressure, but, in addition, it is of two-fold weight. The fact may 
also be noted that the initial stress in the coils, when properly de- 
signed and fitted, does not practically interfere with their capa- 
city for taking up direct bursting stress, just as if they had been 
forged solid with the inner tube of the gun ; the condition to be 
observed being that the sum of the initially induced and the 
direct stresses shall not exceed a limiting safe value. 

The appearance of this book has afforded us the opportunity 
of a passing reference to the position occupied by Britain 
as a gun-using and gun-making nation ; and we have by no 
means adopted the hopeless and pessimistic tone so charac- 
teristic of the utterances of non-official and civilian engineers, 
who in this connection patriotically and thanklessly follow the 
progress of events which they are powerless to control. It is true 
that our reputation was only the other day at the lowest ebb ; 
that we have seldom led, and often followed ; that private in- 
ventive enterprise has been systematically and cruelly stifled ; 
and that in this great engineering country valuable ships of 
enormous potentiality have remained for years impotent from the 
want of guns. But the Providence that favours a certain class 
of people has been kind: no punishment has as yet followed 
our folly. And why, when at last there is a chance of some- 
thing being done, should we despair? Rather let us put our 
shoulders to the wheel: let professional ability alone be con- 
sidered : throw red-tape to the flames: let us call to our 
assistance the brain-power, the capital, and the energy that 
have evolved our fleets of magnificent ships, our colossal marine 
engines, our Forth and Tay Bridges, and, in short, the en- 
gineering feats of the century : then all may yet go well. 


SOME RECENT VERSE. 


The Bird-Bride. By GRAHAM R. TOMSON, 
mans. Onevol. 

Merlin, and other Poems. 
Blackwood. 

The Green above the Red. 
nenschein. 

Dante: A Dramatic Poem. 
Kegan Paul. 

It is Thyself. By M. A. RAFFALOVICH. London : Scott. 

Lost Chords. By W. Moore. London: Parker. 

Mrs. Arthur Tomson’s new book is a collection of ballads, 
sonnets, and lyrics, old and new, with some examples of French 
metrical forms which she handles with adroitness and feeling. 
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The first poem, 7he Bird-Bride, consists of a wild and fantastic 
idea and a certain amount of very pretty treatment. There is 
more than a reminiscence of Messrs. Lang and Austin Dobson, 
and we arealso here and there reminded of Jean Ingelow. This 
is only to be expected in he earlier products of a mind polished 
by friction with the minds and .thoughts of fellow-labourers. 
But now and again there are sounded really individual notes. 
Here are sonnets and pieces in which the author prefers ex- 
pressing her own deeper thoughts, her aspirations and regrets, 
to giving form to the light and charming visions that flock so 
readily at her call. Fairies and ghosts and strange beings on 
the borderland of dream and reality still appear at her bidding, 
and do their spiriting with charming ease and deftness ; but 
there are hints of another faculty—a command over some of the 
sadder secrets, the deeper issues, of living and dying—which 
promise much for the future (‘ The Interlude,’ ‘The Smile of 
All Wisdom’ are cases in point), when the poetjshall have 
mastered her art, and her muse be no longer a muse of all work, 
but have a household of her own. 

The hero of Dr. Veitch’s Mer/in (London and Edinburgh : 
Blackwood) hath read too much in Wordsworth to be legen- 
dary or even entertaining. The studies, too, of Gwendydd— 
his twin sister, otherwise the Dawn—and Hwimleian—his 
early love, otherwise the Gleam—appear to have lain in the 
same direction with his own ; so that the effect of their com- 
bined utterances is scarce less modern in one way than that of 
(say) the morning papers in another. Merlin, it should be 
noted, is not he of the great Pendragonship; he is that 
Merlin Caledonius whose name (so Dr. Veitch assures us) is 
‘inseparably joined to the wavy, far-spreading, and heather- 
streaked hills between which the Powsail Burn makes its way 
to the Tweed in the haugh of Drummelzeir.’ Be that as it 
may, he has a commendable trick of blank verse, he belongs 
quite plainly to the cultured classes, he is the exponent of a 
certain high-toned pantheism which should secure him many 
readers among the serious-minded. It would be unkind to say 
that the speech (of a dozen iambics), in which he uplifts his 
head from the waters of Tweed to utter his adieu, is not for 
obvious reasons the best of him; but the truth is that he 
is really too gentle and well-meaning not to be something 
tedious. Of the other numbers—ballads and copies of verse— 
of which the volume is made up, it is needless here to speak in 
detail. They are poetry in the sense that they are ‘simple’ ; 
but in the sense that they are ‘sensuous and passionate’ 
they are not. They are written, however, with much earnest- 
ness of morality, they breathe a genuine love of nature, they 
enshrine some famous and romantic memories, and there are 
many by whom they may be read with equal profit and 
pleasure. 

The Green Above the Red (London: Swan Sonnenschein) is 
another collection of those Blarney Ballads which have en- 
deared the muse of Mr. O. L. Graves to every lover of fun in 
the camps of Unionism. There is nothing in it so good as 
The Groves of Hawarden and The Grand Ould Man of the 
first series; but there is a great deal to admire and like. 
The best of it all, to our mind, is the excellent De-National 
Anthem, which might make a Scots Home Ruler (or even 
Mr. Sexton) laugh. In Zhe Magic Lantern, in Dungeon 
Doggerel, and in William’s Mission, the fun is a little forced, 
and the effect a little spoiled by a certain trick of volubility. 
Mr. Graves should know by this time that brevity is nowhere 
more conspicuously the soul of wit than in your political squib. 
But The Chaunt of the Bronze Mask is worthy of Praed ; while 
in Vernon Avick, The March of the Man of Hawarden, the 
first, second, sixth, and seventh stanzas of You are Old, Father 
William, The New Evangel, Remember O' Brien, The Sassenach 
Samson, Law and Order, and A Fancy Portrait, Mr. Graves’s 
intrepid and rejoicing humour is used to capital purpose. Of 
Mr. Samboune’s two illustrations we prefer the frontispiece, 
which pictures Father William in colloquy with an inquiring 
youth from West Birmingham. The other, a portrait of Sir 
William Harcourt as Denis Balgruddery or Shaun the Post or 
something of the kind, is too mechanical for anything. 

Dante is disappointing. The author had sundry qualifications 
for her task. She bears two classic names : Héloise, which 
speaks for itself, and Durant, which is but another form of Dante. 
Then her portrait is in every sense a plea for her poem. Lastly 
—St gua estea gloria—she has sat at the feet of Longfellow. But 
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these advantages must not disarm criticism. What she has pro- 
duced is not ‘an everlasting possession,’ but ‘a prize composi- 
tion which is heard and forgotten.’ Her knowledge is that 
of those who ‘get up’ a subject. With Florentine manners 
and customs in the thirteenth century, with the confused 
politics of the period, the struggles between Guelph and 
Ghibelline, between Bianchi and Neri, and with the writings 
of the great master himself she is familiar enough. On the 
other hand, anything like artistic arrangement is awanting. 
Miss Durant has, in fact, attempted what she herself stigma- 
tises as presumption in the preface, ‘in one poem to draw a 
perfect picture of Italy’s greatest poet.’ Thus, within the com- 
pass of this little volume Dante moves across the stage succes- 
sively as love-sick poet, as moody husband, as patriot, and as 
moribund exile. Central plot or unity of action there is none, 
and the result is a poem which is not fish, nor flesh, nor good 
red herring. More wisely would Miss Durant have acted had 
she selected some striking episode from that career of episodes, 
instead of giving us, as she has, a Vita Nuova at length. We 
have yet one more fault to find: her style is excruciatingly 
elliptical. Careful enough of the verbal pounds, she leaves the 
verbal pence to take care of themselves, with the result that 
the poor little ‘the’s’ and ‘a’s’ and ‘of’s’ are not in the running. 
Apart from this excess of Browningism (a malady most in- 
evident to the serious modern muse), she evinces a considerable 
capacity for blank verse, as (to any male reviewer) a glance 
at her portrait will suffice to show. 

Of /tis Thyself a very little goes a long way. The volume 
contains one hundred and twenty-two pieces, all of which are, 
roughly speaking, occupied with the same theme, though what 
that theme is it would be hard to state precisely. In geo- 
metrical terms, so far as we can make out, the heart ABC 
does not coincide with the heart D E F ; and the proprietor of 
the heart A B C has felt it incumbent upon him to express in 
metre the inconveniences arising from this disproportion. Very 
many of the numbers are unintelligible; for, with a few ex- 
ceptions, they hover between possibilities of obscurity and the 
simplicity of silliness. 

Lost Chords opens in Sulamith with a bold attempt to para- 
phrase and dramatise the Song of Solomon. For ‘the main 
divisions of the drama, the ,distribution of the dialogue, the 
mutual relations of the speakers, the /oca/e, the conception of a 
spiritual and moral lesson,’ the author is indebted to ‘a manu- 
script translation of the text, and comments made on it, by 
the Rev. Henry Deane, whose theory of the most musical of 
mysteries is that it describes in dramatic form ‘the conver- 
sion of Solomon . . . from his sensual life and sceptical 
opinions by leading him to study the beauties of rural nature.’ 
The Rev. W. Moore’s endeavour to realise these hints is mostly 
an infringement of the Sixth Commandment. Compare the 
famous ‘ Stay me with flagons, comfort me with apples: for I 
am sick of love. His left hand is under my head, and his right 
hand doth embrace me,’ with this : 

‘ Prithee the grape-cake, strength to stand, 
Once more that citron drink. 
I faint for love—but his strong hand 

Is on me! ere I sink.’ 
and no more need be said. The rest of the book, which con- 
sists of sonnets, translations, Eastern scenes, etc., is for the 
most part written in the style of the ‘ Newdigates’ of a few 
years back. 


ANOTHER BACON-SHAKESPEARE BOOK. 


The Bacon-Shakspere Question Answered. By C. STOPES. 
(Triibner and Co.) To write a book in refutation of the 
Shacon-Bakespeareans is to commit an act which, in a less 
imperfect world, would receive the attentions of the public 
prosecutor. Mrs. Stopes (who really knows a good deal about 
Elizabethan literature) has done this evil deed. She has 
plodded through the plays of Shakespeare and the treatises 
and essays of Bacon; she has ransacked the works of their 
contemporaries, and immediate successors, for citations; she 
has piled up dates, dallied with psychology, and perpetrated 
biography of the pseudo-picturesque type, and all to what end? 
To impart a flicker of vitality to an expiring craze ; to lenda 
momentary semblance of gravity to follies which are too abject 
even to excite the laughter of sane men. 
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According to Mrs. Stopes, Shakespeare was born at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, a town in Warwickshire, which is a central 
county in England—married one Ann Hathaway ; went to 
London ; wrote certain plays there ; and died in his birth- 
place in 1616. These statements are not exactly new. What 
is new is Mrs. Stopes’s manner of telling the story. She 
prattles of Shakespeare like a garrulous aunt descanting 
on a favourite, but wayward, nephew. ‘ William,’ she assures 
us, ‘would certainly get the best opportunities of educa- 
tion the place could afford’; and, what is more, ‘ William 
must have learned something at school,’ though, it seems, he 
was often dreamy and indolent. The birds and flowers were 
early an attraction for William. He would often rush away 
from the chattering town to the sweet silence of the Forest 
of Arden. By-and-by he ‘buckled on his knapsack,’ and 
journeyed to London. But we must not ‘imagine the 
young rustic hemmed in the heart of London as it is now. 
Mrs. Stopes is almost certain that Shakespeare occasion- 
ally took a country walk ; but his walks ‘were his relaxation. 
There was other work to do.’ In London he frequented ‘the 
haunts of the Muses’ (in lowlier diction, taverns), and there he 
‘probably became acquainted with many of the best wits of the 
day.’ William ‘approved of stimulants in exceeding modera- 
tion’; he ‘preferred beer to wine,’ and he held that ‘even 
when drinking immoderately, it was better to drink beer than 
wine.’ Soon after going to London (‘Just think,’ cries Mrs. 
Stopes, ‘how rapidly he would develop there!’) the young 
rustic ‘entered behind the scenes.’ Then a strange thing hap- 
pened. He found that to be on the stage was different from 
sitting in front of it: ‘The stage becomes a different thing 
when one treads it ; life is a different thing when seen from 
behind the footlights.’ By-and-by William wrote sundry 
plays—among others one called Hamlet and one called Othello 
—which Mrs. Stopes boldly assures us are ‘not the work of a 
mere student.’ But their author was not always cheerful. As 
the years pass on, however, ‘and young sisters and brothers, and 
old grandfather, father, and uncles die, he is impressed with 
the certainties and uncertainties of the “undiscovered bourne 
from which no traveller ever returns,”’ and soon. The style 
it will be noted, exactly befits the good little books which 
darken the fleet, sweet hours of childhood. 

Mrs. Stopes has apparently no suspicion that to adopt such a 
style in treating of the world’s greatest writer is to commit an act 
of ludicrous impertinence. For, to do her justice, she is as free 
from the sense of humour as any of the unspeakable crotchet- 
mongers whom she confutes. Otherwise she would hardly have 
worked out what she deems 2 ‘special illustration’ by collating 
the various references to wine, beer, and other potables, which 
occur in each of Shakespeare’s plays. The list of these is 
drawn up thus :—‘ Pot of ale,’ ‘cup of ale,’ Henry V. ; ‘wine and 
wassail,’ ‘drink,’ Macbeth ; ‘cup us,’ ‘vats,’ ‘ tippling,’ ‘ wine,’ 
Antony and Cleopatra ; ‘a brewer's horse,’ ‘ pint,’ ‘brown bas- 
tard, ‘tavern,’ ‘bottle,’ Henry JV., Part 1. From the works of 
Bacon Mrs. Stopes produces a similar series of elegant ex- 
tracts :—Nat. Hist., ‘Hippocras liquor,’ ‘claret wine,’ ‘quart 
of vinegar,’ ‘ must of wine,’ ‘ wort of beer,’ ‘ wine burnt,’ ‘ capon- 
beer,’ ‘ kilderkin,’ ‘bunghole,’ etc. etc. The list is, of course, a 
thoroughly futile piece of work, except in so far as it shows the 
sad results of taking a Shacon-Bakespearean seriously. The 
conclusion at which Mrs. Stopes arrives is that the authors of 
Shakespeare’s and of Bacon’s works ‘drank different liquors, and 
therefore they did not think alike. The first drank nectar ; the 
second wine and beer.’ The cogency of that argument will be best 
appreciated by such as can detect no radical difference between 
the styles of Bacon and Shakespeare. There was no reason 
whatever why such a book as this should ever have been 
written. And if there had been any need for a serious vindica- 
tion of Shakespeare’s claims to his own works, Mrs. Stopes 
has not as yet the literary skill nor the soundness of judgment 
requisite for the fit performance of the task, 


OLD AND NEW. 


A Banquet of Fests and Merry Tales, by Archie Armstrong, 
1611-1637. (London : Hamilton. Glasgow: Morison, 1889.) 
The collection of short stories and witty sayings attributed to 
Archie Armstrong is decidedly more amusing than the average 
of such productions. As a rule, a book of jests is foredoomed 
to failure ; for, to make each jest intelligible, a narrative is 
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necessary. We must be told not only what is said, but who 
said it, and to whom, and the sparkle of the brilliant js 
obscured in the elaboration of the setting. The historian of 
a witticism must be a wit, who, by telling his story easily, 
naturally, and rapidly, leads up to the point without suggesting 
it; for ‘the true essence of wit is surprise.’ Some of Archie's 
jests are exceedingly thin, but he is seldom tedious, and he tells 
many of his stories with a certain quaint humour. Even if it is 
wearisome, a book of jests is pretty certain to be instructive. 
Every group of human beings has its own conception of what 
is funny ; and if, in considering the group, we ignore that con- 
ception, we leave out of account an important influence in the 
corporate life. This notion assumes forms the most dis- 
similar at different periods and among different peoples. Thus 
there was a time when ‘ the grin of a gallows’-bird ’"—‘ la grimace 
d’un pendu’—was found amusing. Now-a-days we are content 
to read our Dostoieffsky, and to call the same thing powerful. 
Archie Armstrong’s jokes add little to our knowledge of the 
social life of the Stuart period. The number of cases in 
which a modern witticism is anticipated, or a modern anec- 
dote finds its counterpart in this jest-book, is very remarkable. 
‘A Conceite of a Woman’ (p. 98) recalls an amusing passage in 
one of Charles Lamb’s letters ; and, had one space to stretch it, 
the line might be stretched out almost to the crack of doom. 
Archie—if Archie it be—has preferred gathering the wit of 
others to publishing his own. He was discreet in life ; for he 
began as a sheep-stealer, and ended as a lord of land. And he 
showed his discretion in leaving no memorial of his sayings; 
for, in general, a wit’s reputation is great in inverse ratio to the 
number of his recorded witticisms. 

It is needless to praise Bayard Taylor's Faust. (London: 
Scott.) Forthose who cannot read the original, it is, in spite of 
a recent ‘acting version,’ the only English edition of the master- 
piece of German literature that gives any approximate idea of the 
wit and wealth of the original. Of the ballads it is also unneces- 
sary to speak : the translator, Miss Craigmyle, pleads for mercy, 
and thereby shows that she has recognised the impossibility 
for any but those possessed of a marvellous literary gift to 
attempt an adequate setting of these gems. Nobody ever has 
given, or is ever likely to be able to give, the simplicity and 
perfect music of Goethe’s ballads in a foreign tongue. 


* Ueber allen Gipfeln 
Ist Ruh, 
In allen Wipfeln 
Sptirest du 
Kaum einen Hauch ' 


is a wonder of rhythm and simplicity. The translation ‘sur- 


prises by himself’ : 
* Over the hill-peaks, 
Stillness like death ; 
Over the tree-tops, 
Scarce a wind breath.’ 


The introduction, also by Miss Craigmyle, gives the main 
incidents of Goethe’s life, dwelling rather more on_ his 
interminable amours than on his public or literary career. It 
is not for edification to be told that he was eighteen times in 
love, while his friendship with Karl August is passed over ina 
few lines, and that with Schiller in a page. 

The Edlingham Burglary ; or, Circumstantial Evidence. By 
the Rev. Jevon J. Muschamp Perry, M.A., F.R.A.S., Vicar of 
St. Paul’s, Alnwick. (London : Sampson Low, Marston, Searle 
and Rivington, Limited.) Two men named Brannagan and 
Murphy were in 1879 sentenced to penal servitude for life for 
what was known as the Edlingham Burglary. The evidence 
against them was purely circumstantial, and in the opinion 
of many extremely unsatisfactory. In November last some 
sensation was produced by the liberation of the prisoners, 
each with a free pardon and £800, two other men having con- 
fessed themselves the real culprits. On their own confession 
these two wretches were sent to penal servitude for five years, 
and a prosecution for perjury, which, however, did not succeed, 
was started against the police, who appear to have been some- 
what over-zealous in securing the conviction of Brannagan and 
Murphy. The whole story is told in considerable detail by the 
Vicar of Alnwick, whose parishioners the four men were, and 
who was himself personally familiar with much of what he writes 
about. It is certainly a strange one, and would have been much 
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more pleasant to read had Mr. Perry seen his way to condense, 
instead of printing verbatim, most of the newspaper reports of 
which he has made such extensive use. 

Cosmic Evolution, by E. A. Ridsdale (London: Lewis). This 
‘s an ingenious but unsuccessful attempt to show that there is 
an unbroken connection between the two branches of inorganic 
and organic evolution. If chemical evolution proceeded till it 
finally induced an environment wherein favourable forms were 
matured, life would be produced. Of course the process is un- 
known, and the author even admits that (p. 44) the new force 
may be induced by a special act of creation,—which just begs 
the whole question. The volume is, however, very readable, and 
is up to date in speculations on a subject which may stimulate 
intellectual effort, but will baffle human reason. 

The Trade of the United Kingdom (London : Stock), by 
Thomas J. Dymes, is a valuable manual of instruction and 
reference. It contains a concise account of the sources and 
supplies of our chief imports, and of the distribution of our 
principal exports, with an abstract of our trade with every 
country in the world. The compilation of these tables from the 
official statistics must have involved an enormous amount of 
labour. It is probable, however, that the work will have con- 
siderable success, because, useful as it is, nothing on the same 
lines had been issued previously, May im Anjou (Edinburgh : 
Douglas), by Eleanor C. Price, is a small book of reprinted 
sketches. Pleasant studies of out-of-the-way corners of France, 
they have much to commend them. X¢¢len’s Godlins (London : 
Field), by Mrs. Duncan Davidson of Tulloch, is a volume of 
fairy tales for children. It is full of interest, and gives evidence 
of a sprightly fancy. Camps and Quarters: A Spring Annual 
(London : Ward, Lock and Co.) comprises a series of lively 
sketches by Archibald Forbes, George Henty, and Charles 
Williams, embodying some of their experiences as war corre- 
spondents. We have received a cheap edition of Mr. Edward 
Jenkins’s Modern Paladin (London: Tribner and Co.). 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Fiction. 
A Babe in Bohemia. By Frank Danby. London; Blackett. 
1 vol. 
Deveril’s Diamonds. By Adeline Sergeant. London: Hurst. 
3 vols. 
Featherston’s Storv. By Mrs. Henry Wood. London: Bent- 
ley. 1 vol. 


Heathcote. London: Ward and Downey. 2 vols. 

Nikanor. By Henry Gréville; translated by E. E. Chase. 
London : Chatto. 1 vol. 

Sir Luctan Elphin of Castle Weary. Edinburgh : Douglas. 
2 vols. 

The Chronicles of Glenbuckie. By Henry Johnston. Edin- 
burgh : Douglas. 1 vol. 

The Open Door. By B. W. Howard. London: Sampson Low. 
I vol. 

The Secret of the Lamas. London: Cassell. 1 vol. 

The Reproach of Annesley. By Maxwell Gray. London: 
Kegan Paul. 3 vols. 

The Wing of Asrael. By Mona Caird. London: Triibner. 
3 vols, 

BioGRaPHy. 

Autobiography of Garibaldi, Translated by A. Werner. Lon- 

don: Smith and Innes. 31s. 6d. 


Lord Lawrence. By Sir Richard Temple. London: Mac- 
millan, 2s, 6d. 


History. 
Disturbed Ireland. By T. D. Russell. London: Truelove. 1s. 
History of the Macleods. By Alexander Mackenzie. Inver- 
ness: Mackenzie. 
The Irish Union: Before and After. By A. K. Connell. Lon- 
don: Cassell. 2s. 


MISCELLANEA, 
A Vertebrate Fauna of the Outer Hebrides, By J, A. Harvie 
Brown and T, E. Buckley. Edinburgh: Douglas. 30s. 
Concordance to Burns. By J.B. Reid. Glasgow: Kerr. 25s. 
On Parliamentary Government in England. By T. B. L. 
Baker. London: Longmans. 12s. 6d. 





Scientific and Learned Societies of Great Britain and Ireland. 
London: Griffin. 7s. 6d. 

Waifs and Strays of Celtic Tradition. By Lord Archibald 
Campbell. London: Nutt. 15s. 

Foreien. 

Alt-Arisches Jus Gentium. Von B, W. Leist. Jena: Fischer. 
12 m. 

Einige Bemerkungen zu Prof. Harnack’s Priifung. Von Th. 
Zahn. Erlangen: Deichert. 60 pf. 

Fredegarit et aliorum chronica Vitae Sanctorum, (Monum. 
German. histor.) Hannover: Hahn. 20m. 

Géologie régionale de la France. Par St. Meunier. 8vo. 
Paris: Dunod. 17 fr. 50 c. 

Lettres dIrlande. Par M. A. de Bovet. 18mo. Paris: 
Guillaumin. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Middelnederlandsch Woordenboeck. EF. Verwijs en J. Verdam. 
Deel 11., afl. 17. 8vo. Haag: Nijhoff. 1 fl. 

Origines du culte chrétien. Par YAbbé L. Duchesne. $8vo. 
Paris: Thorin. 8 fr. 

Sahara und Sudan. Von G. Nachtigal. 3 Theil. 8vo. Leip- 
zig: Brockhaus. 15 m. 

Studiin op het gebied van Recht en Staat. 8vo. T. M. C. 
Asser. Haarlem. 6 fl. 75 c. 

Théorie mathématique dela lumitre. Par H. Poincaré. 8vo. 
Paris: Carré. 16 fr. 50 c. 

Unheimliche Geschichten. Von O. Schubin. 8vo. Dresden : 
Minden. 2m. 

Untersuchungen iiber die Entwicklungsgeschichte d. Distomum 
macrost. Von. G. A. Heckert. Kassel: Fischer. 20m. 

Weiterentwicklung der D. Arbeiterkolonien, Von G. Berthold. 
8vo. Dresden: Dieckmann. 2m. 40. 





EDINBURGH AND LEITH CHILDREN’S 
AID AND REFUGE. 
For the PREVENTION of CRUELTY to CHILDREN. 

The Directors earnestly appeal for HELP. Cast-orr CLotuine of all 
descriptions (especially Boys’) greatly needed. On receipt of a Post Card, Parcels 
will be called for. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS received by Miss AULD, 62 
NORTHUMBERLAND STREET, or b 

JoHN MACDONALD, Honorary Secretary. 
Rovat Baxk oF SCOTLAND, 
Pitt Street, EpiInsurGu. 


LAWN 


TO LET for the Season, together or separately, 5 Courts at MorNINGSIDE 
Garpens. Ash and Grass. £10 per Court, including upkeep. Apply Joun M, 
Cook, A,C.A., 37 George Street. 





TENNIS COURTS. 








OUGLAS & FOULIS’ 


CATALOGUE OF SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS (52 pages) 
FORWARDED POST FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


This List contains upwards of 2,000 Works in GENERAL LITERATURE, 
RARE and CURIOUS BOOKS, SCOTTISH GENEALOGY AND TOPO- 
GRAPHY, RUSKIN’S and ARBER’S PUBLICATIONS, and over 1,000 
RECENT NOVELS in good condition, and now 

Offered at Greatly Reduced Prices. 

«*s NEW LIBRARY LIST of the most recent Books in Circulation, also Terms 

of Membership and other particulars, free dy Post. 


DOUGLAS & FOULIS, 9 CASTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 
For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 














OHN LINDSAY, Grain, Hay, AND STRAW DEALER, 
7 GRASSMARKET, EDINBURGH. 

Hay, Oats, BEANS, BRAN, STRAW and Moss LITTER for the 
Stable. LINSEED and other CAKES, and MEALS, TURNIPS, CARROTS, 
etc., for Cattle. Doc Biscuits, CANARY, and HEMP SEED, PoTA- 
TOES, MANURES, SEEDS, NITRATE OF SODA, etc. 

STORES—KING’S STABLES ROAD. 


AMERAS AND PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS.—BgEst 

Quatity CAMERAS, LENSES, TRIPOD STANDS, PAPERS, 

PLATES, CHEMICALS. New Hand and Detective Cameras. Cheap Sets for 
Beginners. Illustrated List in Preparation. 


JAMES BUNCLE, 7 Hope Street ( West-End of Princes’ Street), 
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The Marlborough 
KINAIRD GRATE. 


On Dr. Teale's Principle. 
Witu Siow or Quick ComBusTION 
AND MovEasLe Canopy. 


These Grates are handsome in appear- 
ance and give a splendid heat, and are 
good for a Smoky Vent. A Large 
Assortment to choose from. 


Prices— £3, 78. 6d. to £15. 
Drawings, with full particulars, 
y ~ on application, 


DAVID FOULIS, 


Furnishing Ironmonger and Smith, 


61 GEORGE ST., EDINBURGH. 








J. M. POLLOCK & CO. 


WHOLESALE CABINETMAKERS, UPHOLSTERERS, 
CARPET WAREHOUSEMEN, AND GENERAL 
HOUSE FURNISHERS. 


DINING ROOM 
DRAWING ROOM 
BEDROOM 
LIBRARY 
HALL 
& OFFICE 
Furniture of their own Manufacture in artistic designs at inexpensive 
prices. 


SPECIALTY MADE OF 
DINING ROOMS AND BEDROOMS. 
Designs and Estimates Free. 


SHOWROOMS: 24S. FREDERICK ST., EDINBURGH. 
FACTORY: BEITH, AYRSHIRE. 








TILLIE’S CHEAP BOOK ESTABLISHMENT, 
19 GEORGE STREET. 
STOCK SELLING OFF—RETIRING FROM OLD AGE. 
HANDSOME DISCOUNTS FROM HIS LARGE STOCK. 


CURATIVE MAGNETISM. 





| 
| 
j 





OBERT SMITH’S WORLD-WIDE FAMED MAGNETIC 


CURATIVE APPLIANCES. 
TORS, &c., for the Relief and Cure of RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, 


LUMBAGO, BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, LIVER COMPLAINT, 
KIDNEY DISEASE, NERVOUS DEBILITY, ASTHMA, &c. 

R. SMITH, 4 FREDERICK STREET and 12 MAITLAND STREET, 
EDINBURGH, Sole Manufacturer. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


WAIST BELTS, LUNG INVIGORA. | 


OPENING of New West End Branch Premises at 1: MAITLAND STREET. 


To Provipe ACCOMMODATION for increasing business, and for the CONVENIENCE | 


of West Env Resipents, Mr. Smith has leased these premises, 12 MAITLAND 
STREET, where every attention will be given to inquirers. 
advice free as at Head Office. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Mr. SMITH is Yor of thousands of testimonials from all ranks and | 


classes (the originals of which can be seen at his Head Office, 4 FREDERICK 
STREET, Epinsurcs). 
LUMBAGO, Etc. 
20 Atholl Crescent, Edinburgh, 20th Dec. 1888. 
Dear Sir,—I have used your Magnetic Appliances for several years, and found 


benefit, especially in regard to Lumbago, from which I have since been entirely 
ApaM ROLLAND. 


Mir. R. Smith, 4 Frederick St., Edinburgh. 


SCIATICA. 
22 Walker St., Edinburgh, 22d Dec. 1888. 
Dear Sir,—My knowledge of the genuine curative properties of your Magnetic 


Appliances enables me to give you my cordial permission to use my name as a 
reference. M. Wicur. 


Mr. R. Smith, 4 Frederick St., Edinburgh. 


Fer full information r ing the application of Magnetism as a means of restor- 
ing and maintaining health, lists of Testimonials from all parts of the country, Price- 
list, &c., see Mr. Smith's B- page Iliustrated Pamphlet, to be had gratis on applica- 
tion. All communications addressed to the Head Office, 4 Freperxick STREET, 
EpinsurGu, will be promptly attended to. 


CONSULTATIONS Personatiy or sy Letter, FREE. The Appliances 
are forwarded Post Free to any address in the United Kingdom. 


R. SMITH, 


4 FREDERICK STREET anp 12 MAITLAND STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


Orrice Hours—1o a.m. till 7 p.m. ; Saturdays, ro till 4. 


Consultations and | 


et, 


Ao AND MODERN FURNITURE, 
TEXTILES, POTTERY, AND CHINA. 


ROBERT COWIE, 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 








ee 


R. CLARK’S DUPLEX GRATES, 


HIGHEST AWARD EDINBURGH 1886. 
MAXIMUM HEAT, ECONOMY, CLEANLINESS. 
CERTAIN CURE FOR SMOKY VENTS AND DOWN-BLOW. 
NO DUST, NO CINDERS. 

Testimonials and full particulars free by post. 

Sole Maker— 

DAVID NOBLE, IRonmoncer, 


136 HIGH STREET (orposire CockBurRN STREET), EDINBURGH, 





STAMPING INKS 


RUBBER STAMPS 


STENCIL PLATES. STENCIL INKS 


ENDOARSING INKS 


“A RABINE” MARKING INK Nantes 


SELF OX YDIZING 


DAVID awa VIN _MAKER GLASGOW 








RARE OLD WHISKEY. 


‘THE FAVOURITE BLEND,’ 
Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


9 AND 11 FREDERICK STREET, ster 
AND 79 QUEEN STREET, } EDINBURGH 





W. S. BROWN 


MANUFACTURING CABINETMAKER AND UPHOLSTERER 
THE ARTISTIC FURNISHING WAREHOUSE 
GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 
ESTABLISHED 1867. 


Please Note Initials and Address. No Connection with any other Firm 
of the same Name in Edinburgh. 


FRED FLETT, 
MANUFACTURING FURRIER, 
FUR DYER AND CLEANER, 
2A MAITLAND STREET 


(Two Doors West from 
Princes Street), 


EDINBURGH. 
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72O0DD & €V., 
FLoristTs, 
MAITLAND STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


Wy *S428s, CROSSES, 
AND BOUQUETS. 
Unequalled in Britain. 
Moderate Prices. Safe Packing. 





TELEPHONE No. 217. 


ARCHIBALD ST RANG 
COACH HIRER 


6 NORTH-WEST CIRCUS PLACE, EDINBURGH. 


COACH BUILDING WORKS: ST. BERNARD’S ROW, 
(12 DUNDONALD STREET. 


Brancu Orrices, . . <9 INDIA STRE 

(8 ST. VINCENT STREET. 

IE LD GLASSES (MILITARY ), with all ‘the Latest 

Improvements for Reconnoitring with Rapidity without Fatigue to the Eyes. 

MARINE BINOCULARS, with High Power, Specially Made for ‘ Picki1nG ur 
LicuTs aT Sea.’ 

OPERA GLASSES, handy for all Purposes, having High Power and Clear 

Definition, ros. 6d. to 66s. 


LENNIE, Optician, 46 PRINCES STREET, 





ORTIMER & SON, 86 GEorGE STREET, EDINBURGH, 
MANUFACTURERS of HAMMERLESS and HamMmeER Guns, with Latest Im- 
provements, Highest Class Shooting, and Finish, EXPRESS DOUBLE, and 
ROOK RIFLES. Guns for the Colonies and Gamekeepers. Cartridges, Ammu- 
nition, and Apparatus of Best Quality and Moderate Price. 


ee 


COAL MERCHANTS AND REMOVAL CONTRACTORS, 
| Waccons, Lorrigs, AND Vans For Hire. 





49 BROUGHTON STREET and 
67 CASTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 








Printed for the Proprietors by T. & A. ConsTasxe, Printers to Her Majesty at the Edinburgh University Press, and Published by Jonn Douctas,’ 
at the Scors Osserver Orricz, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 
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J 1 BLAIRLODGE SCHOOL | 


POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. i 
A HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL. i 


Situated in the County of Stirling, and within a mile of Polmont Junction, on the North British 
Railway. CRICKET and FOOTBALL GROUNDS, Forty Acres. Covered and Open 
FIVES COURTS. Ages of Boys, from 9to19. Fees, 80 and 90 Guineas per Annum. 
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™ AIM OF SCHOOL. | GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS. 4 
‘GH 1. To provide a Classical, Mathematical, Scientific. Com- | Staff of 23 Masters (12 of whom are Oxford or Cambridge i 
mercial, and General Education of the highest order on | Men). The average is one Master to every eight boys. Small 
moderate terms. a is aa classes ; in Upper School almost individual tuition. The School 
2. To prepare Pupils for the L niversities, Indian Civil Ser- | claims to have the best scholastic arrangements in the king- 
ERER vice, Woolwich, Sandhurst, and the ordinary business of life. dom, and offers the highest education, combined with the free- 
SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. dom, es and echelarsiip of a large English Public School, 
The School is divided into Five Departments—1ist, Upper oe ee 
Biren Classical School ; 2nd, Modern School ; 3rd, Lower Classical SPECIAL ART AND MUSIC ROOMS, COMMERCIAL ; 
School; 4th, Commercial Department; 5th, Army and Civil BUREAU, Etc. : 
— Service Department. - Sl , ” : : 
In the UPPER CLASSICAL SCHOOL study follows the lines of , Tip meeenOtaN ~~ _ ont tue heye, ae 15 Spe r 
a de ; “ mn Tot ona xy 11 ft, and the Studies, also for two boys, are to ft. by 
the great Public Schools of England. The MODERN SCHOOL 6 ft. by 11 ft. The Gymnasium is 70 ft. by 54 ft. by 30 ft 
gives a thorough General Education, and runs parallel through | . : - d ee er; me i Th 1 " - 
ite ' : as : r and fitted up with all necessary apparatus. e largest in 
ZET all the forms with the Classical School, with the exception that ices 
om French and German are substituted for Latin and Greek. The |” 
LOWER CLASSICAL SCHOOL is a stepping-stone between home DAILY GYMNASTIC INSTRUCTION. j 
and the Higher Departments of the School. The COMMERCIAL The Dining Hall measures 80 ft. by go ft., and the Kitchen ! 
DEPARTMENT is an extension of the Modern side of the School, | Bakery, Dairy, and Larders are most extensive. Six S aebelil 
SES, and gives a special training to pupils intended for Commerce. | pe hr Ta The principal Lavatory is 56 ft. by 18 ft. ; i 
Course—Three years, two years at School, one abroad at | Swimming Bath, 60 ft. by 20 ft. ; Hot and Cold Water at every ef 
. > « ; . ,<- “> ¥ 


French and German branches of the School. Regular Office | 
Work during two years at School. For full explanation see | ™ j 
Prospectus. The ARMY and CIVIL SERVICE DEPARTMENT is | The providing of the food being entirely under the personal 
for the preparation of Pupils intended to pass the Examinations | 2nd experienced guidance of the Headmaster, he guarantees a 
for entrance to the Army or Civil Service. cuisine of far higher quality than could be usually given at the 


Basin. 
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TH. The Science side of the School is very complete. Chemical fees charged. oe 
Ww. and Physical Laboratories (see sketch of Blairlodge Labora- aN ; ; . % 
tories in Stewart and Gee’s Physics, page 214), Lecture Theatre rhe following honours have been gained by Pupils during 2 
with Workshop and Forge attached, under the superintendence | the past year: — Mathematical Scholarship at St. Peter's id 
os of two Science Masters—one for Chemistry, the other for | College, Cambridge ; Exhibition, Wadham College, Oxford ; i 
— Physics, The Workshop is fitted up with Lathes and other 8th Entrance pe W oolwich 3 7th, 29th, and 36th Entrance to 2. 
ING UP Machines, driven by steam power, to give practical instruction Sandhurst ; 38th Indian Civil Service (one year with Mr. : 
+ Clear in Applied Mechanics. Pupils construct in the Workshop, | Wren), &c. Xc. 
under the guidance of two skilled workmen (one an Engineer, : hatha . 3 
the other a Cabinetmaker), the apparatus they require for the | Under the Inspection and Examination of the Scotch Education 
illustration of their theoretical work. Department for Higher Class Schools. 
sige THE LARGEST BOARDING SCHOOL IN SCOTLAND. The report for 1686-7 states that” Blairlodge School is one 
E, and Very extensive additions have been made to the buildings of the marvels of private enterprise. | 
Ammu- during the past year. There are 21 Class-rooms, varying in For 1887-8—‘ An institution which, in respect of equipment 4 
eee" size from 4oft. by 4oft. by 16 ft. to 16 ft. by 16 ft. by 16 ft. They | and the varied courses of instruction it provides, is a model of 
N, are constructed on the most modern principles, well ventilated | what every high-class public secondary school ought nowadays 
and heated. to be.’ 
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WHOLE SCHOOL LIT BY ELECTRICITY. 
For Prospectus, Reports, and full particulars, apply to the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY. 
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iv THE SCOTS OBSERVER 
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Concentrated Cocoa 


REFRESHING—-NOURISHING-—- STRENGTHENING. 
HALF A TEA-SPOONFUL IS SUFFICIENT TO MAKE A CUP OF MOST DELICIOUS COCOA. 


This choice preparation of Cocoa makes a delightful beverage for Breakfast or Supper. Being exceedingly nutritious, easily digested and assimilated, it formy 
a valuable food for invalids and Children. 


pe TO SECURE THIS ARTICLE, ASK FOR ‘FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA.’ 


















44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 
OMMERCIAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. HE FREEHOLD INVESTMENT AND BANKING 
Subscribed Capital, £2,500,000. COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Paid Up, £1,000,000. Head Ofice—COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE. 
Reserve Fund, £650,000. Susscripep CapitaL, £1,500,000; Paip-up Capirat, £259,075; 


Reserve Funpvs and Unpivivep Prorits, £163,806. 
London Office—s5 Lotusury, E.C. 
DIRECTORS. 

The Hon. Sir Granam Berry, K.C.M.G., Westminster. 
Joun Bavcock, Esq., 18 Bolton Gardens, London, S.W. 


Head Office—30 Coitins STREET, MELBOURNE. 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received on the following terms :-— 
4 Per Cent. for 1 year. 

44 Per Cent. for 2, 3, 4, or 5 years. 


} ~ ‘hits d Marti S. 
Interest payable half-yearly at Whitsunday an a Manager—C. GouLven MILLER. 
GEORGE NIVEN, Manager. DEPOSITS received for fixed periods of 3 years and upwards at 5 per cent. per 
1 BISHOPSGATE ST. WITHIN, LONDON, E.C., annum. Interest payable half-yearly. 
es Further particulars may be obtained on application to, and Deposits will be 
Where Banx1nc and ExcuancGe Business of every description is conducted received by— 
with the AUSTRALIAN COLONIES. WRIGHT, JOHNSTON, MACKENZIE, & ROXBURGH, Writers, 


MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S 150 St. VINCENT STREET, GLASGOW; 
, WS., 
11 SoutH CHARLOTTE StT., EDINBURGH, FINLAYSON & AULD, Writers, 213 West Grorce Street, GLascow ; and 


Deposit Agents. YOUNG & ROXBURGH, W.S., 13 Frepericx Street, EpvinsurGu. 


Mipowe i’s CELEBRATED SCOTCH SHORTBREAD 


In Square and round cakes of various sizes. Thin round cakes (Petticoat Tails). Ayrshire, etc. etc. 
Pitcaithly Bannocks in square and round cakes. 
Christmas Bun (Scotch) from five lbs. upwards. 
Scotch Cakes. 








SULTANA RICE. PLUM GENOA. TENNIS. TIVOLI. MADEIRA. DUCHESS. 
COCOANUT. CARAWAY. SEED. JUBILEE. ALEXANDRA. DUNDEE. ORANGE. ETC. 
; LTC. 


Scotch Oatcakes, Biscuits, etc., 
IN ALL SIZES OF BOXES SUITABLE FOR TRANSMISSION BY PARCEL-POST OR RAILWAY. 


Wedding and Birthday Cakes ornamented in best styles. 


ROBERT M‘DOWELL & SONS 
60 George Street, 1 Wemyss Place, and 19 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


CRANSTON & ELLIOT’S SPECIAL PRICE LIST. 
THE “KORASS” CARPET 


Made from the Best WooLs, Seamless or Woven in one entire piece—excellent wear. 
Rich, soft Colourings; High-Class Designs. These Carpets, besides being Bordered and 
Fringed, are REVERSIBLE, and are only obtainable from CRANSTON & ELLIOT, the 
Sole Makers. 

CARPETS. No Carpet without the Registered Trade Mark sewn in corner of Carpet is 

Genuine, and Imitations are simply Worthless. 


Special sizes to suit particular rooms can be hadin four days, Patterns sent Post Free on Application. 


SIZES IN STOCK. 
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PRICE PRICE 
7ft.Gin.by6ft. . . . £016 9 i2ft.——by 9ft.. . . £119 6 
9,,—by6,, ... 810 12 ,,——by 10,,Gin. . 25 6 
9,,—by7.,, Gin. . 146 12 ,, —— by 12,, . 


- 82 6 

9,—by9, ... 196 3,Cnlye@, ... 88 8 

10 ,, Gin. by 9 ,, 114 6 15 ,, —— by !2,, 36 6 
FIFTY DIFFERENT DESIGNS AND COLOURINGS. 


47, 47a, 48, 49, 51, 58 NORTH BRIDGE, EDINBURGH. . 


Printed for the Proprietors by T. @ A. ConsTABLE, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and 
Published by JoHN Dou as, at the Scots Opserver OFFice, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 














